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POISONING MADE EASY. 
THAT many hundred persons in England die every year of 


intemperance is a fact which has long been known ; but the 
public has been rather startled by the information just sup- 
plied by Dr, Alfred Taylor, in a report addressed to the Privy 
Council, as to the amount of mortality that may be ascribed 
to poisoning in various forms. As much health and life seems 
to be destroyed by narcotics as by stimulants ; but while the 
sale of intoxicating drinks is strictly regulated and, to a cer- 
tain extent, limited by law, every one is free to dispense 
Jaudanum, and indeed any kind of poison, at all times and to 
all persons, under whatever circumstances they may present 
themselves, The only exception is in the case of arsenic, on 
the sale of which some not very important restrictions have, 
indeed, been imposed, Thus, by an Act passed a few years 
ago, it is rendered illegal to sell arsenic in quantities of less 
than ten pounds, unless coloured with soot or indigo, There 
ure many kinds of food in which black or blue arsenic could 
not possibly be mixed without exciting suspicion, though there 
ale just as many other kinds in which the colouring matter 
would escape notice. No poisoner would try to administer black 
arsenic in a white jelly, or in milk, or even in a cup of tea ; but 
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in a rich stew or in a pot of London porter the presence of the 
soot or indigo would scarcely be perceptible, and the only real 
effect of this precautionary clause as to the colour of the arsenic 
isto give intending murderers a little extratrouble. It is 
illegal, moreover, to sell arsenic, in large or small quantities, 
without registering the buyer’s name and residence, together 
with the date and professed object of the purchase ; but, in 
spite of these restrictions, arsenic is sold, and no one who 
wants it experiences the slightest difficulty in obtaining it. 
Few questions are asked by the small grocers and chandlers 
who deal in the article, and any plausible answer is accepted 
as suflicient. Hamlet wanted only to kill a rat when, by 
mistake, he stabbed Polonius, and the purchasers of arsenic 
have only to plead Hamlet’s intention in order to have it in 
their power to get rid of any human being who may stand in 
their way. “So long,” says Dr. Taylor, in one of the 
most remarkable passages in his report, “as a person of 
any age has the command of threepence he can procure 
a sufficient quantity of one of the most deadly poisons 
to destroy the lives of two adults, No one wishing to destroy 
another by poison, and having the knowledge to make a 
selection among drugs, need have any difliculty in carrying 
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out his design, If refused at one shop, he can procure the 
poison at another, If refused by a druggist, he can procure it 
at a grocer's; if refused at a grocer’s, he can procure it at a 
village general shop, where poisons are retailed by boys and 
girls, and ‘no questions are asked,’ ”’ 

It is evident, then, both that the law concerning the sale of 
poisons is not sufliciently strict, and that, such as it ia, it is 
systematically violated, Murder and suicide are made easy ; 
and Englishmen, among other liberties, enjoy that of pur- 
chasing as much poison as they please at shops where “no 
questions are asked,” This is the first and most striking evil 
in the present system of drug selling; but Dr, Taylor calls 
attention to others which, when duly considered, are even 
more alarming, As for wilful poisoning, if a man is deter- 
mined to commit a murder, he will find means to execute his 
purpose, whether arsenic be easily accessible to him or not, 
A timid assassin may be tempted by the facilities afforded to 
him for disposing of his victim secretly and securely, and 
thus a certain amount of wilful murder is, no doubt, rendered 
possible which, under a stricter legal supervision, would be 
next to impossible, 

But, in addition to this gre ut wrong, the law, as it at present 
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stands, provides in no way against the sale of poisons by 
mietake, It docs not guard sufliciently against wilful poison- 
ing, but against accidental poisoning it does not guard at all, 
Accordingly, we find Dr, Taylor mentioning instances in 
which arsenic has beea given instead of arrowroct, and in 
which “ rice, corrosive sublimate, jalap, and oxalic a sid were 
found, in different papers, in the same drawer, and all under 
the care of an ignorant boy.” Sometimes, too, these fatal 
mistakes have been made on a larger scaie, Thus twelve 
pounds of whitearsenic have been sold instead of plaster of 
paris, and used to adulterate lozenges ; and a miller, who 
proposed to mix alum with his flour, received, ins'cad of 
thirty pounds of alum, the same quantity of sogar of lead, 
The crror about the paster of paris caused the deaths of 
seventeen persons and made 183 seriously ill, The poisoning 
of the flour killed no one; but 500 persons who ate of the 
bread were more or less affected by it. 


may fairly be charged against the present system of drug 
selling, it also facilitates habitual poisoning by small 
doses—as practised unconsciously by the mothers and nurses 
who quiet their children with various preparations of opium 
sold under the name of cordial. “There can be no doubt,” 
reports Dr. Taylor, “of the horrid statement made by almost. 
every surgeon in the Marshland that there was not a 
labourer's house in which there was not a bottle of opiate to 
be seen, and not a child who did not get it in some form,” 
The wife of a man in South Lincolnshire has spent, according 
to the statement of her husband, as much as £100 in opium 
since her marriage! It is to be hoped that this lady has been 
married some considerable time; but however that may be, 
we find that in one Lincolnshire district the average annual 
comsumption of opium is calculated at upwards of 100 grains 
per head, The retail druggists of the marsh districts sell as 
much as 2001b, of opium a year, chiefly in the shape of pills 
or “pennysticks,” which a shop doing a fair amount of 
business will dispense on a Saturday evening to some 300 or 
400 customers, 

Against this reckless use of opium in the marsh districts 
and in the great manufacturing towns, where it also prevails, 
the Legislature can do but little, It can insist, however, that 
poison shall be labelled “ poison,” that all preparations of 
opium shall be called by their proper names, and that none 
shall be sold except in obedience to the written order of a 
physician, The cases of accidental poisoning might, in a 
great measure, be put a stop to by treating mistakes in 
serving out drugs as crimes—which, in fact, they are ; while, 
by generalising the rules, now applicable only to the sale of 
arsenic, and enforcing their strict observance, the difficulties 
in the way of procuring poison for criminal purposes might 
be rendered tenfold greater than they are at present, 

We are glad to see that the United Society of Drugyists 
intends to call the attention of Parliament next Session to 
the absolute necessity of placing the sale of poisons under the 
strict supervision of the law. That necessity cannot fail to 
be recognised, and it will be to Dr, Taylor's masterly report 
on the subject that the recognition will be due, 


THE LATE RIOTS IN BELFAST. 


Ir is now ascertained that 150 persons were more or less injured 
in the course of the Belfast riots. Nine deaths have already taken 
lace, of whom five were Protestants and four Roman Catholics. 
ut the list of fatal cases is not yet exhausted, as more are expected 
to be shortly reported. It argues strongly for the still heated state 
of the popular feeling when we find that in every case the coroner's 
juries return open verdicts. A recriminatory correspondence has 
arisen ont of the recent disturbances between the Marquis of 
Donegall, Lord Licutenant of the county, and Mr, Lytle, Mayor of 
Belfast, as to the conduct of the authorities in allowing the riots to 
go on unchecked till a dangerous degree of popular excitement had 
arisen. The Marquis having made some strictures on the fact that 
the Mayor was absent from the town during a portion of the time 
that the disturbances were going on, Mr. Lytle published a letter, 
in which, after explaining that he had left the town for the benefit 
of his health some days before serious disorder had occurred, and 
that he returned directly he became aware that his presence 
Was necessary, proceeds to retaliate on Lord Donegall for not having 
himsclf exerted the authority vested in him as Lord Lieutenant of 
the county to put down the first indication of disturbance. To this 
letter the Marquis replied, and the Mayor rejoined; and a ver 
pretty guncad Las been got up about the matter. Perhaps all 
pee in authority will come to the conclusion that in future it will 
» better to do their duty at the proper moment than to squabble 
after mischief has occurred as to who ought to have prevented it. 
For the present, popular feeling has greatly calmed down, and it is 
to be hoped that the town will not again be the scene of such dis- 
graceful events as those of which it has just been the theatre. We 
this week publish a few Engravings illustrative of some of the most 
prominent incidents of the riots. 


THE POLICE FIRING ON THE MOB FROM BOYNE BRIDGE, 


‘The Boyne Bridge has only recently been erected over a crossing 
of the Ulster Railway, and is situated just outside the station, and 
near to the disorderly Protestant quarter of Sandy-row. It was 
here the riots may be said to have commenced, for it was on this 
bridge that the efligy of O'Connell was burned by the Orange fac- 
tion on the night of the laying of the foundation-stone of the pro- 
posed monument to the Liberator in Dublin. The following 
evidence of one of the witnesses, at the inquest on the body of a 
man killed here when the police fired on the mob, explains the 
occurrence :— 

John Williams said: I live at 6, Sandy-row. My mother keeps a public- 
honse there, and I manage it for her, I remember the fatal occurrence at 
tho railway bridge on Tuesday. I was standing behind the bar that morning, 
ao’, having heard a noise outside, I ran to the door, and saw a mobof persons 
ru-ling down the bridge in the direction of Sandy-row. As soon as they 
came to the foot of the bridge they stopped and faced about. The constabu- 
lary then appeared at the top of the bridge, and stood for a couple of seconds. 
The mob and the police were looking at each other. It was then between 
nine and ten o'clock, The police appeared to be in pursuit of the mob, 
which was composed indiscriminately of men, women, and children. There 
were more women and boys than men. Heard of no firearms used 
by them, and saw no stones thrown. The police fired from the 


bridge down into Sandy-row, and I immediately saw a man 
nod the crowd fied, leaving him on the ground. That man w 
Joln M*‘Connell, the deceased. I had known him before. The 


jolice faced about and fired a second time. I was not at the door all 
tue time. 

away to prevent their being hurt by the firing. There were ten or twelvc 
shots fired both times, I could not say how many police were on the brid 
I did not see anything occur calculated to excite terror in the police or justly 


them in firing. As far as I could see, there were six or eight policemen 


‘ there, and there were twenty or thirty persons in the street. The mob were 
e appeared, 

w on the bridge 
edt 


Some of the police might have 

I wa: looking ont about five 
1 was very much 
owd before the police 
‘aw no fircarms and no 


off the bridge when the 7 
beer dden from my vi 
About a second cl 
1, but was cool. 
fired upon the mob in that s nd 
bludgeous whatever with them. They di ‘ow any stones, They 
were very peaceable. I could not say wh spoke. I did not hear 
them. ‘Thry were peaceably disposed. 1 did not sce them put the police off 
the bridge, or hear of it. “The deceased was shot at the first firing. When 
he fell the mob dispersed. 


DISTURBANCE AT THE FUNERAL OF M'CONNELL, 
The funeral of this, the first victim of the disturbances, took place 


| a few days afterwards, and was the occasion of a renewal ot the 


| funeral 
| Great Victoria-street and College-square, through the midst of 


Besides the cases of wilful and accidental poisoning, which | 


There were parties standing at the door, and I tried to get them | 


A local newspaper states that 


riots in an aggravated form, : 
M-Connell is very greatly lamented. He took no part whatever in 
the riots, and was a most peaceably disposed person. On the pre- 
vious day he, by most active exertions, saved the life of a Roman 
Catholic in Durham-street who was walking along without molesting 
anyone. In consequence of his quict and most inoffensive habits, 
and dreadful death—having been shot down without a moment's 
warning—his brethren and fmends, to the number of about 
3000, assembled to convey his remains to the grave. The 
wended its way through Durham-street and_ into 


immense concourse of people. The procession consisted 
of a hearse, with upwards of 3000 people following it, marching six 
abreast, the vast majority being armed with guns and pistols, and all 
presenting a most determined appearance. It Jwas plain to be seen 
that they were prepared to fight their way to the burying-ground at 
the Knock, and that through the presence of their most deter- 
mined foes in Belfast. In the morning it was rumoured that they 
dare not take the mournful cavalcade through Donegall-place and 
past the corner of Hercules-place and the Catholic Institute, and it 
was thought by many that, as there was another and much more 
direct route, they would not rush into a dreadful riot such as might 
be expected if they went that way. However, with their immense 
following, armed with guns and pistols, the ery was, “ Into Donegall- 
lace and past them,” and the hearse was turned into that locality. 
Jhief-constable M‘Kittrick tried to persuade the conductors of the 
procession that it would be better to take a direct course, but he 
was hustled about by several parties, and the funeral proceeded on 
the route determined on. The consequence was that, when about 
half way along Donegall-place—between Fountain-lane and Castle- 
lane — the first shot was fired from somewhere about Fountain- 
lane, and in return, from along the line of the_ procession 
in the funeral, volley after volley was fired. On coming 
nearer Hercules-place, the gunshots got more and more numerous. 
The firing was so continuous that it would have been almost im- 
ssible to have taken the hearse and coffin through the remainder 
of Donegall-place and Caatle-place had not the Hussars, to the 
number of about forty, with Mr, Lyons, J.P.,come up when the 
procession was half way down Donegall-place. On the appearance 
of the Hussars, a tremendous cheer was raised by the funeral party, 
and orange handkerchiefs were waved in great numbers. Whilst 
this scene was going on, a man, who had been closely following the 
hearse, and who, from wearing crape, was probably a relative of the 
deceased, took out a rifled pistol of large size and fired shots rapidly 
and continuously, as fast as he could reload, in the direction of 
Hercules-place corner, The guns were fired persistently, the bullets 
pierced the air, whirr after whirr, in a continuous volley, and it was 
thought impossible the funeral party could proceed. Mr, Lyons, on 
horseback, in front of the Hussars, tried to clear the way, and, find- 
ing it almost impossible, called upon the driver of the hearse 
and the Hussars to return through Donegall-place and into 
Chichester-street. When the procession heard it was the in- 
tention to turn them, they shouted, “On, on!” “ Down 
through them!” “Don't turn!” and, amidst the most intense 
excitement, the procession went on. On nearing Castle-street, 
several shots were fired at the Hussars from Hercules-place, and the 
officer in front had his hat shot off. Orders were then given for the 
men to load. On the funeral party rounding Castle-place corner, 
shots were fired from behind. The scene, going through Castle- 
dlace, was of an absolutely frightful character. The Hussars, with 
{r. Lyons, followed the funeral to the end of the Queen's Bridge, 
where a great crowd had assembled. During the procession bullets 
were fired into houses, and marks are yet visible in the windows. 
Two bullets were fired into the seed warehouse of Messrs. Dickson, 
Farrell, and Co., opposite Corn Market, and panes of glass in the 
first-floor windows were broken. One of the bullets, of small size, 
was found in the room. There were also some bullets found in the 
premises of Mr. Hughes, Donegall-place, which had been fired in as 
the mob passed. 

The funeral now proceeded in a more orderly manner towards the 
Knock burying-ground, and the only attempt made near the town to 
exhibit party emblems was passing the Ballymacarrett parish 
church, where some persons produced orange sashes ; but, at the 
request of the recognised leaders of the party, they were imme- 
diately concealed. The funeral then passed on to the burying- 
ground, which was scarcely able to accommodate the mass of 
people who followed the coffin to the burying-place. Having in- 
terred the remains of the unfortunate deceased, the funeral party 
again formed in procession to return to Belfast As some dis- 
turbance was: anticipated when the procession arrived in town, 
Mr. Lyons, with two troops of Hussars and a company of infantry, 
went, shortly after six o'clock, to the Ballymacarrett side of the 
river for the purpose of meeting the people, ‘and directing them on 
another course. Mr. Harrison, with another troop of Dragoons, was 
also on duty, and marched behind the procession into town. ‘These 
precautions prevented any renewal of the fighting on that occasion, 
and the processionists were safely conducted to the Sandy-row 
district, where most of them resided. 

ATTACK OF THE SHIP-CARPENTERS ON THE NAVVIES. 

One of the most important and dreadful episodes of the riols 
forms the subject of the third of our Engravings. This was the 
attack of the carpenters employed at the graving-docks and else- 
where upon the navvies, thie former party being Protestants ani the 
latter Roman Catholics. The newspapers attached to each faction 
published different versions of the affair, but the follos ng, which 
we extract from the Be//ast Morning News, cives, we believe, a tule- 
rably correct account of the occurrence :-— 


In retaliation for an attack of the navvies on the Brown-street School the 
ship-carpenters in the yards on the county Antrim side, and some from the 
Queen's Island, resolved on wree @ vengeance. Accordingly, as the navvies 
had resumed work after dinne;. t were advised that an attack was likely 
to be made on them. Soon the ship-carpenters sailied forth, armed with 
guns, pistols, marline-spikes, fo f yon?. A local con- 
stable, who was within call of t "re coming! " and 
acrowd who were collected s} * and told the navvica 
to run for their lives. ' . 


eemed perfectly unaware of 
the impending attack, although the fact that they had fires 
with them at work : y had firearms 


indicated a feeling that they onside 

themselves unsafe. In a few seconds the terrible spestecte at oe 
ship-carpenters, armed to the teetii and shouting at the top of their 
voices that they would have revenge for the attack on the Brown-street 
Schools, met the astonished vision of the navvies. They were thunderstruck 
fora moment. About fifty of them were at work in a hollow. just a little 
beyond the temporary office erected by the contractors, Before them was a 
most daring band of fellows ready to attack them, and behind them was the 
sea, into which they must cither fight or be driven. The ship-carpenters 
rushed down towards the navvies, who met them, and an awful hand-to-hand 
fight ensued—huge sticks, billhooks, &&., on the one hand, and spades and 
shovels on the othe r. The ship-carpenters were repulsed, and then they resorted 
to firearms. They fired into the navvies, whoreturned the fire. This firing was 
kept upfor some time. The fire after atime began to slacken owing to want 
of ammunition, and the ship-carpenters dashed over to the navvies. when a 
tremendous encounter at close quarters ensued a second time which lasted for 
a considerable period. The navvies, however gave way, and the carpenters 
beat them over the works to the boathouse, One old man who was unable 
to ren was found concealed behind some planks. Here the ship-carpenter 
peisy found him and beat him most unmercifully. He was removed to the 
icv rol Hoapital, and the appearance he presented was most pitiable, The 

vies got @ Humber of gunshot wounds, and terrible blows were inflicted 
upon them, especially abour the head, The tide was ont when the ocenrrence 
took place, and the navv e+, how reduced to the last extre mity, finding them- 
selves unable to continue the contest, some of them being wounded, resolved 
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on obtaining refuge in flight, and hence some crossed the river (then ; 
dry) under the Thomp-on Battery, and hoped to escape thence over + 
bank to the Shore Road. A few at the bathing-place obinine! a 
which they got across the river to the slob on the county Down 
there e-caped. Others sought to take one of the coastguard boats 
to get away, but an officer toldtiem that the man who would at 
remove the boat would be shot on the spot. The ship-carpenters no ¥ it 
remaining navvies, apparently, wholly in their power, as they had ¢} 
nearly encircled. The navvies hurriediy rushed along the med-bank «_ 
which they sank knee-deep, while the ship-carpenters, standing ou ti. 
bankment, fired after them in dropping shots. The range, however, \. 
far for much damage to the navvies even if the aim were good 
men ploughed away in different directions, some to the North Ty 
whence they were subsequently removed by a boat, and others t 
Antrim shore. They aided themselves as well as they could with ; 
spades, shovels, or other weapons. Slow, indeed, was their progress ()\; 
that muddy and treacherous beech. Hundreds of people collec::.| 
Thomson's Bank and the railway line watching the navvies “ navi: 
| their passage, and they were now in imminent danger of being drowye, 
the incoming tide. Lhe knowledge of this fact caused them to make - 
human efforts to get to terra firma, Fortunately, a body of cons 
arrived after the fight was over. Mr, Lyons and first one troop of , 
and then another also came to their rescue, but of course they coy 
nothing. A body of police marched slowly down the railway line, the . 
carpenters moving in front of them. The navvies then, seeing that sue 
was at hand, again made for the railway, and some of thcm seemed to 
greatly exhau-ted, One man appeared to have got a wound in one of } 
legs, judging from the awkward way in which he limped. One of the car 
penters challenged his comrades to throw off their clothes and finish off tho 
navvies in the mud; but they declined to engage in such an encounter 
Three of the police stripped off their clothes, and, wading a good distance jy, 
the mud, helped the struggling navvies ashore. All of them were safely 
landed, with the exception of one man, who was deepest in the water, and 
who, it was feared, would scarcely have time to be out of the way before tho 
tide came in, However, he was saved. Some of the navvies had thrown 01 
their jackets, and others their trousers, in order to faciltate their 
passage. On being searched, caps and gunpowder were found on some of 
them, and a few were seen to throw their pistols and weapons {nto the mud 
when they found that their comrades were being searched. Some of them were 
dreadfully cut and were bleeding profusely. ‘ourteen or fifteen were,taken 
to the General Hospital, where they received the necessary surgical treat- 
ment. The police took a number of them under their protection, and the 
ship-carpenters marched off in the direction of the Saltpan road, followed 
and cheered by a large mob, One of the navvies ggruggled with great dif. 
culty along the bank towards the Northern Counties Railway. He was 
bleeding dreadfully, a ball having lodged in his arm, and his face was 
terribly cut. Some of the officers of the railway, compassionating his des; e- 
rate condition, afforded him temporary succour and sent him to town jor 
surgical assistance, 

The view in our Engraving is taken from the boat-house on 
Thompson's Bank, The hill in the centre of the picture is Cave 
Hill ; and the village of Whitehouse, to which some of the navvies 
made their way, a distance of more than two miles, commences on 
the extreme right. 


THE ORANGE LODGES AND THE RIOTs, 


At a meeting of the Grand Orange Lodge of Belfast, held in the 
Orange Hall, fast, on Aug. 25, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted :— 


Tnasmuch as the town of Belfast has recently been the scene of formidable 
riots, injurious to the character and prosperity of the community and dan- 
gerous to the peace of the country at large; and whereas, among many 
allegations as to the origin and continuance of these riots, several public 
journals have attriboted them to the existence and operation of the Oranye 
Institution, it is resolved :—1, That the Orange Institution, having been 
organised for the purpose of promoting Protestant principles, upholding the 
Crown and Constitution, and maintaining law and order, it is utterly 
opposed to all illegal and disorderly proceedings in the State, or to any en- 
couragement of same, as inconsistent with its recognised principles, 2. That 
this Grand Lodge, on behalf of itself and the other members of the Orange 
Institution in Belfast, indignantly disclaim any connection whatever, either 
with the origin or continuance of the recent disturbances, and, deeply de- 
ploring with all good citizens these unhappy riots, have done all in their 
power to maintain and restore the public peace, a large number of the 
members of the private lodges, as well asof the Grand Lodge, having placed 
their services as special constables at the disposal of the magistrates, and in 
other respects exerted their influence to repress the prevalent disorders, 
3, That, for the more effective vindication of the Orange Institution against 
the calumnies alluded to, the editors of some of the leading journals of the 
United Kingdom be requested to give these resolutions the widest circulation. 


bont 
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~ foreign FIntelligence. 


FRANCE. 


The Emperor of the French left Paris on Tuesday at noon, for tlie 
camp at Chalons, accompanied by Prince Humbert and Prince 
Napoleon. A State dinner was to take place in the evening at 
head-quarters. The military manceuvres which the young Italian 
Prince is to have an opportunity of witnessing were to last some 
three days. The story about a proposed marriage with Princess 
Auna Murat seems now quite given up. The lady is too much the 
Prince's senior; she has no official rank ; the Empress opposed the 
match on the one side and Prince Napoleon opposed it on the other. 
‘These and several other explanations are now given to show why a 
project cannot be carried out which, perhaps, was never seriously 
contemplated by any of the parties interested. 

A good deal of discussion bes been excited by speech delivered 
in the provinces by the Duke de Persigny, in which the ex-Minister 
laid down the obvious truism that institutions suited to one people 
might not be adapted to another; and enunciated the equally 
oby,ous absurdities that England is still exclusively ruled, legislated 
for, und taxed by the descendants of the Norman conquerors; and 
that the French under Napoleon III. enjoy more real freedom than 
the Enylish do under Queen Victoria ! 


; , SWITZERLAND. 

The public mind is not yet completely tranquillised in Geneva ; 
nor is it likely to be so long as daily arrests are taking place. The 
workmen continue to abstain from their ordinary occupations ; and 
the state of things wears so threatening an aspect as, in the 
opinion of the federal commissioners engaged in an investigation of 
Ue late disturbances, to justify the postponement of the September 
fetes and the removal of the arsenal from St. Gervais. 

: VENETIA AND THE TYROL. : 

‘The Italian journals and the telegraphic despatches from Turin 
bring sad details with respect to the arrests which the Austrian 


Government is making at the present moment on a grand scale in 
the whole of Venetia and in the Italian Tyrol, in consequence of 


the conspiracy recently discovered, At this hour, says one of the 
journa's, no one on guing to bed knows that he will not the next 
day find himself at the bottom of a dungeon. 


ss GERMANY AND DENMARK. : 

Tle Conference for the settlement of the Danish question, which 
was to have met on Monday, in Vienna, bas again been adjourn d, 
‘ihe reason of the delay is believed to be because the Danish Ple- 
nipotentiaries are still awaiting some important instructions. Up 
to the present time, it is stated, the territorial question has entirely 
occupied the attention of the negotiators. It has been resolved to 
appoint a committee as soon as possible for the regulation of the 
frontier line, ; 

_The Danish Rigsraad has just had laid before it a series 0! 
diplomatic despatches extending from the 8th of October to the 
11th of November, 1863. They tend to explain the nature of the 
efforts made by Denmark to avert the carrying out of federal 
execution in Holstein and the beginning of war. 


. ; GREECE. 

An insulting letter addressed to the King by a member of the 
Opposition gave rise to an excited sitting of the Assembly on the 
26th ult. Exasperation prevailed in the capital, and protests were 
signed by large numbers of persons, The Assembly expressed its 
indignation at the letter by a majority of 193 to 27, Twenty-e'gh* 
inembers abstained from voting, 


TUNIS. Re 
Despatches received from Tunis do not by any means contirm the 
reports which represented the insurrection as practically at an eo 
On the contrary, it is asserted that a great number of tri 
hold out, and that some of the chiefs who were active in endeavour 
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ing to promote the proposals for peace had been killed by their 
followers. The Admirals of the various foreign fleets have advised 
the Ottoman Commissioner to leave the country in order to simplify 
the question and give some chance of a speedier solution, 


MEXICO. 


THE ARMIES IN VIRGINIA. 


We have advices from New York to the 22nd ult. 

Grant had made another movement to the north of the James 
River to a place called Deep Bottom, where, on the 14th, two corps 
of his army attacked the Confederates, who retired, skirmishing, to 
within six miles of Richmond, when they were reinforced and drove 
back the Federals, who claim to have captured eight cannon and 
500 prisoners. Their loss was upwards of 1000, This movement was 
at first supposed to be designed to cover General Butler, who was 
engaged opening a new channel for the James through Dutch Gap 
or across the peninsula of Farries Island, to enable his gun-boats to 
avoid the nver obstructions below Drury’s Bluff, which forti- 
fication, it was asserted, would be shortly attacked by the combined 
water and land forces, Grant’s movement, however, seems to have 
been an attempt at a surprise or a reconnaissance in force, and had 
failed, after several — fighting, for his troops had recrossed, and 
the 5th Corps was pushed forward to the Weldon railroad. On the 
19th ult, they were in position on the road when they were surprised 
by the Confederates and driven back with the Joss of 3000 men, 
Reinforcements were, however, brought up, and the Federals 
recovered their lost ground. At last accounts, fighting continued. 

A good deal of fighting had taken place between the forces of 
Generals Early and Sheridan, in the Shenandoah Valley ; the Con- 
federate leader, however, having been largely reinforced, Sheridan 
had to beat a retreat down the Valley to Berryville, near 
which place a train of seventy waggons and 300 mules, with its 
guard of 150 men, was captured by Mosby on the 13th. At Win- 
chester Sheridan was attacked and routed by Breckenridge, and it 
is reported that he eubsequently fled to Harper's Ferry, and that his 
waggon-train crossed the Potomac on the evening of the 19th ult. 
It is to be presumed that the Confederates followed Sheridan 
closely, for it is stated that Early’s return northward was creating 
much excitement in Maryland. 


OPERATIONS IN GEORGIA, 


Smart encounters had also taken place in front of Atlanta. 
Federal accounts announce that Sherman lost 500 men in an unsuc- 
cessful attempt on the 5th ult. to extend his right and occupy the 
Macon road ; and an official despatch from General Hood states that 
on the 6th ult, the Federals made two assaults on S. D Lee's corps, 
being “handsomely repulsed” on each occasion. Hood is said to 
have been very heavily reinforced by the Georgia State militia. 

The Confederate General Wheeler, operating in Sherman's rear, 
demanded the surrender of Dalton on the Mth ult., which being 
refused, he attacked the town. The ganison held out until aid 
from Chattanooga arrived on the following day, when Wheeler 
retired, 

A severe i 2 amy occurred at Graysville, eighteen miles from 
Chattanooga, between General Wheeler and General Steadman, on 
the 16th. Steadman was wounded, and Colonel Straight killed. 
The result of the action is not stated. 

Through Confederate channels at New Orleans, despatches of the 
7th state that General Beauregard, with 20,000 troops, had arrived 
at Atlanta, but whether for the reinforcement of Hood or the defence 
of Mobile was unknown. 


THE ATTACK ON MOBILE, 


The following official despatch from Admiral Farragut, detailing 
his operations at Mobile, has been published :— 


Flag-ship Hartford, Mobile Bay, Aug. 5. 
f Sir,—I have the honour to report to the department that this mornin 
I entered Mobile Bay, passing between Forts Morgan and Gaines, an 
encountering the rebel ram Tennessee and gun-boats of the enemy—viz., 
Selma, Morgan, and Gaines, 

The attacking fleet was under way by 5.45 p.m., in the following order :— 
The Brooklyn, with the Octarara on her port side; Hartford, with the 
Metacomet; Richmond, with the Port Royal; Lackawanna, with the 
Seminole; Monongahcla, with the Tecumseh ; Ossipee, with the Itasca ; and 
the Oneida, with the Galena. 

On the starboard of the fleet was the proper position of the monitors, or 
ironclads, The wind was light from the south-west, and the sky cloudy, 
with very little sun. Fort Morgan opened on us at ten minutes past seven 
o'clock, and soon after this the action became lively, As we steamed up 
the main ship channel there was some difficulty ahead, and the Hartford 
passed on ahead of the Brooklyn, 

At 7.40 the monitor Tecumseh was struck by a torpedo, and sunk, going 
down very rapidly, and carrying down with her all the officers and crew, 
with the exception of the pilot and eight or ten men, who were saved by a 
boat that I sent from the et, which was alongside of me. 

The Hartford had passed the forts before —_ o'clock, and, finding myself 
raked by the rebel gun-boats, I ordered the Metacomet to be cast off and go 
in pursuit of them, one of which, the Selma, she succeeded in capturing. All 
the vessels had passed the forts by half-past eight o'clock, but the rebel ram 
Tennessee was still apparently uninjured in our rear. A signal was at once 
made to all the fleet to turn again and attack the ram, not only with guns, 
but with orders to run her down at full speed. The Monongahela was the 
first that struck her, and though she may have injured her badly, yet she 
did not succeed in disabling her. The Lackawanna also struck her, but in- 
effectually. The fiag-ship gave her a severe shock with her bow, and, as she 
passed, poured into her a whole port broadside of solid 9-in, shot and 131», of 
a at a distance of not more than 12 ft. The ironclads were closing upon 

er, and the Hartford and the rest of the fleet were bearing down on her, 
when, at ten a.m., she surrendered. The rest of the rebel tleet—viz., the 
Morgan and the Gaines, succeeded in getting back under the protection of 
Fort Morgan. 

This terminated the action of the day. Admirol Buchanan sent me his 
sword, being himself badly wounded with a compound fracture of the leg, 
which, it is supposed, will have to be amputated. Having had many of my 
own men wounded, and the surgeon of the Tennessee being very desirous to 
have Admiral Buchanan removed to the hospital, I sent a flag of truce to 
the commanding officer of Fort Morgan, Brigedier-General Richard L. Page, 
to ray that if he would allow the wounded of the ficet, as well as their own, 
to be taken to Pensacola, where they could be better cared for than here, I 
would send out one of our veesels, provided she would be permitted to return, 
bringing back nothing she did not take out. General Page consented, and 
the Metacomet was dispatched 


An officer on board’ the gun-hoat Port Royal supplies the following 
details of the fght:— ae 


The fleet, consisting of the Hartford, Brooklyn, Richmond, Lackawanna, 
Ossipee, Monongahela, Oneida, Galena, Port Royal, Metacomet, Octarora, 
Seminole, Itasca, and the monitors Tecumrch, Manhatten, Chickasaw, and 
Winnebago, and the Admiral’s steam-barge Loyal, got under way at the 
anchorage off the entrance to Mobile Bay at sunrise, the monitors in advance 
and the wooden vessels going together in pairs, the flog-ship taking the lead. 
When within point-blank range of Fort Morgan the vessels ahead were 
slowed down to enable the line to close up, and at this time the fort and 
rebel vessels opened fire on the fieet, which wae ret ned from the 100-pounder 
Parrotts placed on the bows of our vessels inthe advance. The Admiral 
waited until directly abreast of Fort Morgan, when he delivered a succession 
of broadsides from the 9-inch guns of the Hartford with such precision 
and galling effect that the rebels were driven away from their 
guns, and the water battery and fort were silenced, At this time 
the monitor engeged the rebel iron-clad ram ‘Tennessee, which was 
discovered lying in position to advance cn our noble Admiral. At 
this moment the monitor Pecumseh struck a torpedo, and was seen to rise 
and disappear beneath the water almost instantly. The firing now became 
terrific, and the fleet, although steaming ahead at a full rate of speed, was 
completely enveloped in flame and smoke. The iebel ram made several 
attempts to run ovr passing vessels down, but. failed to do co; aud in the 
tmidst of all this a boat was lowered from the Metacomet to pick up the sur- 
Vivors of our ill-fated monitor. It was a beauti{1l and appalling sight to 
With@se this boat rowing around on its sacred mission to rescue our drowning 
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men, with its beautiful flag flowing to the breeze, and the missiles of death 
and destruction striking and ricochetting all around it. But the gallant 
officer heedlessly kept on his way, and succeeded in rescuing the pilot, one of 
the officers, and three men belonging to the Tecumseh. With the exception 
of the monitor, our tleet had by this time succeeded in passing Fort 
Morgan, only to be subject to a galling raking fire from the three 
rebel gun-boats Selma, Morgan, and Gaines. Our vessels, which 
were secured together in pairs, were now cast off, and the engage- 
ment became general, which in a short time resulted in driving 
the ram and two gun. boats under the guns of Fort Morgan, while the Selma 
steamed up the bay, with the evident intention of escaping t» Mobile. 
After a chase of about forty minutes the Selma hauled down her flag to 
Captain Jarrett, of the Metacomet. On boarding her the cause of her sur- 
render was soon apparent—the decks were covered with the dead and dying, 
and her scuppers were running with their blood. At this time, while our 
fleet, with a few exceptions, had collected together on the west side of the 
bay, in the direction of Fort Powell, and out of the range of Morgan's 
guns, the ram Tennessee was discovered steaming in the direction. 
The monitors closed with her when in range, and one of the most 
interesting naval engagements of the war succeeded, and we, in 
the smaller wooden vessels, were the spectators. <A fight of some 
minutes ensued, when Admiral Farragut, anxious to close the en- 
gagement in a summary manner, started towards the Tennessee 
at full speed; at the same time Captain Strong, in the Monongahela, 
struck the Tennessee amidships, and withdrew in time to give room 
to our Admiral to grapple his antagonist, Buchanan, When the smoke 
cleared away from the two vessels a white flag was seen to wave from the 
Tennessee's pilot-house, in token of submission ; and Captain Jerand, who 
went in as a volunteer on the Ossipee as a representative of Admiral 
Farragut, received the sword of Admiral Buchanan, and that terrible engine 
of destruction was ours, although gained at a great loss of life. Our loss in 
this fight is about 240 wounded, including the brave Captain Craven, of the 
monitor, and one bundred of his crew, who went down with him, Admiral 
Buchanan, of the Tennessee, was shot through the leg, below the knee, and 
the leg will have to be amputated. Fort Powell, in Grant's Pass, was blown 
up last night after dark, and Fort Gaines will soon follow, The rebel gun- 
boats, which sought protection under the guns of Morgan, will be destroyed 
or captured by our monitors to-day, and the investment and capture of 
Morgan must follow. 

Latest advices from Farragut’s fleet state that several vessels had 
crossed Dog River bar, and attacked the defences of the city. 
Operations had been commenced against Fort Morgan, and a general 
attack upon it by the fleet and by land forces, under General 
Granger, who was operating in its rear, was ordered to take place 
on the 17th ult. The garrison had destroyed all the outbuildings and 
manifested a determination to hold out to the last, The fort is 
known to be well garrisoned and provisioned. 


GENERAL NEWs, 


In the north-west the Indians are again making themselves 
troublesome. They have murdered many settlers in Kansas, 
destroyed the crops, and stolen the cattle. In that sparsely-populated 
and much-exposed State the panic was universal, and the in- 
habitants were fleeing to the towns for protection against their 
ruthless foes. 

General Banks issued an order at New Orleans on the 2nd ult. 
enlisting into the Federal service all able-bodied negroes in that 
department between the ages of eighteen and forty-five, the men to 
be mustered into the field at once in the existing coloured regiment. 
On the30th of July General Canby issued an order enrolling all citizens 
in the militia, expelling the families of those in the Confederate 
service ; all, however, who were liable to do military duty being 
kept within the Federal lines. All foreigners claiming to be 
neutrals were ordered to be enlisted as policemen. It was announced 
that the Confederates in strong force were within seven miles of 
New Orleans, having intrenched themselves outside of Algiers with 
a view of making that place a base for offensive operations, 

General Sherman had addressed a letter to the Massachusetts 
recruiting agents deprecating the recruiting of negroes in his depart- 
ment to fill the quota of that State. The General declares that the 
negro is not equal to the white man in the field, and that he prefers 
to employ him only as a teamster, or in some such capacity. 

North Carolina advices mention the shooting of seven Federal 
soldiers at Newburn for attempting to desert to the enemy, 


THE PEACE MOVEMENT IN THE NORIH, 


A growing desire for peace seems to be developing itself in the 
Northern States, especially in New York ; and the following extract 
from an article in the New York Herald is significant, as that journal 
has the reputation of being extremely sagacious in discovering the 
bent of public opinion and prompt in throwing itself into the pre- 
vailing current :— 


In the present state of affairs, if we can do nothing more, it is all im- 
portant to the safety of the country and the Administration that we should 
place the leaders of the rebellion clearly in the wrong before their own people 
and the civilised world, and the Government as clearly in the right before all 
the people of the loyal States in the further prosecution of this dreadful war. 
We can do this through a special embassy of three peace commissioners to 
Richmond, if we can do no more, We believe, however, that througha 
movement of this kind, comprehending an armistice of six months, and a 
convention of all the States, subject to such conditions and ratifications as 
may be hereafter agreed upon, we can secure a permanent peace upon the 
basis of the Union and the Constitution. Let us suppose, for instance, that Mr, 
Lincoln, asssuming this responsibility for the sake of peace and “a decent 

for the opinions-‘of mankind,” has detailed three peace commissioners 
to Richmond with these simple propositions :—First, for an armistice for six 
months ; and, second, for a convention of all the States, to consist of one 
delegate from each Congressional district, and two additional delegates at 
large from each State ; and that said convention, thus constituted, shall meet, 
say in Baltimore, on the first Monday in December next, to consider the ways 
and means for peace—could anything, in any event, but the greatest advan- 
tages result to the Union side of the house’ No, Rejected or accepted, the 
loyal States and the Government have everything to gain and nothing to lose 
in this undertaking. If Jeff Davis, his Cabinet, and Congress accept the 
armistice and the convention, we shall still retain under the first our blockade 
and all the forts and places wrested from the enemy and now 


held by our land and naval forces; and, if the convention 
shall come toe nothing, we shall be in a_ position to resume 
the war with all, and more than all, the advantages which we 


now command. But we have great faith in the opinion that the 
representatives of the rebellious States, in being brought into familiar 
council with those of the loyal States, where ie! will be relieved of the 
despotic authority of Davis, will be so charmed with the suspension of the 
war that they will find a treaty of peace and re-union, satisfactory to the 
North and to the South, an easy achievement. It is probable that Davis 
may reject the convention ; it is possible that he may reject the armistice, 
or couple its acceptance with preposterous conditions of Southern inde- 
pendence; but the overtures suggested will compel him to show his hand, 
and, if he shall flatly refuse to listen to any propositions of peace 
except upon the basis of a Southern Confederacy, all doubts, all 
divisions, all discords among the pcople of the loyal States will be at an 
end. The Copperhead peace faction will be disarmed and powerless for 
further mischief, the North will be united, and divisions and diseensions 
will break out in the South. Let it be made to appear to those people, in 
their present crippled, exhausted, and desperate position, under Jeff Davis, 
that the Government does not seek their subjugation to an abolition idea, or 
their destruction, but their reclamation and salvation in the Union, and 
President Lincoln will soon realise the immense advantages of this peace 
movement. It will serve the country and make sure his re-election, accepted 
or rejected at Richmond ; but, short of some conccssion to public opinion, 
he may now even read the bandwriting upon the wall. Surely, after having 
been so far led astray and betrayed, as Mr, Lincoln has been, by such 
treacherous guides as Ben Wade and Winter Davis, he must now be ina 
frame of mind to listen to good advice, 

A great peace convention was held at Syracuse, in New York 
State. Addresses were delivered by Vallandigham, Fernando 
Wood, and others. The resolutions denounced Mr. Lincoln, and 
appealed to the people to unite in efforts to bring about an armis- 
tice and a convention of the States. The increasing desire for peace 
is unmistakably indicated in the tone of the Northern press. The 
Administration and the War Democratic journals discuss with 
serious deliberation the recent peace conventions and the semi- 
official conference at Niagara. The — journals predict con- 
fidently that the peace delegates will control the Chicago con- 
vention. It is even rumoured that powerful influences are being 
exerted to induce the Administration at W ashington to offer an 
armistice of three or six months, to afford an opportunity for 
negotiations. 

A NEW CONFEDERATE CRUISER, 

A new Confederate cruiser, known as the Tallahassee, commanded 
by John Taylor Wood, bas made her appearance of! New York, 
| burning and destioyimg large nubels of Veostle, 


| 
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The following is the description of the Tallahassee published in 
the New York papers :— 

The privateer ‘Tallahascee is an iron steamer, painted white, with two 
smokestacks, two screws, about 230ft. in length, z0ft. beam, and draws 
about nine feet of water. Her bell is marked ‘ Tallahassee, of London, 
1864." Engine marked “J. and W. Dudgeon, London.” She is fore-and- 
aft schooner-rigged, mounts three guns, one small one on the 
topgallant forecastle, a long 32-pounder amidships, and a 24pounder aft. 
She carries four waist-boats. Her crew consists of about 127 persons, 
including the officers. Men of all nationalities are represented on board, 
most of whom are said to be soldiers from Lee's army. She is said to have 
run out of Wilmington about six days ayo, without having been seen by any 
of Admiral Lee's blockaders. She has quite a quantity of cotton on board 
to protect her boilers, and there are four barrels of turpentine on deck to be 
used in firing vessels. She is commanded by John Taylor Wood, C.S.N. 
The surgeon, Sheppardson, says he is one of the Chesapeake pirates. A 
Mr. Hall is the boarding officer. ‘The crew are dressed in rags and tatters, 
Some of them wear their pistols tied to them with Manilla rope yarns. They 
are a hard-looking set. The chief engineer says he is a Boston man, or that 
he was born and brought up in that city. The last seen of the privateer she 
was steering south-east, with the pilot-boat James Funk in tow as a tender, 
All the officers and crews of the vessels captured by the privateer were 
paroled, and signed a document promising not to take up arms against the 
rebels until regularly exchanged. 


After destroying some twenty-five vessels off the coast of Maine 
and six off Cape Sable, the Tallahassee put into Halifax, 
where she took on hoard 300 tons of coal, when she was ordered by 
Admiral Hope to leave the port, and immediately started out to 
sea. 


HARVEST PROSPECTS.” 


SUssEX.—Harvest operations throughout the county of Sussex are now 
rapidly drawing to a close, and it is anticipated that in a few days longer 
the whole of the crops will have been securely garnered. The hay crop was 
scarcely an average one, owing to the long continued drought, and the price 
of this commodity is on the rise, with the prospect of still higher figures as 
winter approaches. The great bulk of the wheat crop has now been safely 
housed, and where thrashing has taken place it has proved of excellent 
quality, having in several instances produces 641b, per bushel, with a yield 
of ten sacks per acre. On the whole it is considered that there will be more 
than a full average crop of this particular grain. Barley has not been very 
extensively cultivated in Sussex of late years, but that sown on the best 
lands is highly spoken of, and likely to turn out well. Oats are rather an 
uneven crop, those early sown promising well; whereas those put into the 
soil late are rather short in straw, thin, and of light quality. The quality 
of the potatoes generally is good, although the bulbs, owing to the want of 
moisture, are unusually small. The late rains have effected a wonderful 
improvement in cereals of all descriptions, which now look fresh and pro- 
mising, although in some quarters the rains have come too late to be of much 
service, ‘The prospects of sheep keep during the winter are much more 
encouraging than they were a few weeks ago; and, should genial weather be 
now experienced, with a mild autumn, ample provision may yet be obtained 
for theensuing winter and spring—the earth, from the long-continucd drought, 
being in a condition to ensure quick vegetation. 


YORKSUIRE.—In the North and East Ridings, during the pust week, the 
progress of harvest work has been rapid. There has been very little inter- 
ruption from the weather, only a trifling shower or two having fallen, 
Wherever it has been practicable the fields have been cleared ; and a journey 
through the district now shows new wheat-stacks more frequent than is 
generally supposed. As more acquaintance is being made by farmers with 
the actual character of the crops, there are very few of them who now 
grumble about deficiency, but, as a rule, they admit the wheat to be an 
average crop. Barley, on all hands, is stated to be of the best. Oats, how- 
ever, are generally reported light. Potatoes are small, The turnips have 
made no progress, and the deficient crop is a great cause of anxiety, upon 
sheep-farms especially. One wold farmer has not an acre left out of ninety — 
all are killed by the drought, The pastures are so brown and burnt up that 
at a distance they can with difficulty be distinguished from the corn 
stubbles, The want of water necessitates leading from the rivers for stock, 
aud new oats are being used as fodder for cattle in some places, 


THE EARLY DAYS OF RAILWAY TRAVELLING.—At the dinner given to 
celebrate the opening of the Eccles, Tyldesley, and Wigan Railway, last 
week, Mr. Oliver Heywood, in proposing “The Landowners,” said, “ he 
remembered travelling by rail when passengers had to give their names and 
spell them, in order to their being written on a large green paper ticket ; 
when between Liverpool and Manchester there was a long stay at Newton, 
in order that passengers might refresh themselves with Kecles cakes 
(Laughter). <A‘ guide’ to the line to London cost 5s., and there was a cheap 
edition at 2s. 6d, The former told the number of bricks in the Kilsby and 
Watford tunnels, and how they were forced on the company by the land- 
owners of the neighbourhood. Now, landowners knew their interests to be 
identical with the railway companies. He had heard that the London and 
North-Western company carried into London daily two tons of watercresses 
and a ton of mushrooms,” 

SQUABBLES IN MR, LINCOLN’s CABINET.—The fighting and squabbling 
in Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet have become a national scandal. It is known that 
the members of “ the happy family,” as they are ironically termed, scarcely 
ever speak to each other, even in Cabinet Council. The convention which 
nominated Mr. Lincoln for a second term gave him to understand that it 
wished Mr. Blair and Mr. Seward to be removed from office, and other and 
more popular men put in their places. Mr. Lincoln, however, chooses to 
retain Mr, Blair, despite the wishes and expectations of his own party friends, 
and is rather disposed that the other wing of his administration (that follow- 
ing Stanton) should give place to the Seward clique, all of whom are friends 
to Blair. The rumpus in the Cabinet has reached the public ear, but the 
squabbles there are so monstrous that the New York papers dare not publish 
an account of them. It is no uncommon thing for Mr. Stanton, who is a 
man of the most vile passions, to hurl inkstands and spittoons at the Post- 
master-General (Mr. Blair). Mr, Seward, whose unhappy tastes have now 
entirely mastered him, looks on at these disgraceful scenes with maudlin 
gravity, while ‘honest old Abe” makes them the occasion for fresh 
witticisms, or illustrates them by his Aristophanic anecdotes, Our better 
classes here are fully aware of these humiliating occurrences, and Englishmen 
can realise how keenly educated Americans feel the disgrace of being ruled 
by buffoons and drunkards,—Letter from New York, 


THE KING OF SPAIN IN PARIS. 

Tue festivities in Paris in honour of the King Consort of Spain 
were of the most gorgeous description. On the evening of Thursday, 
the 18th ult., there was a gala representation at the Grand Opéra, 
which was a most brilliant affair. The house had been especially 
prepared for the reception of so much Royalty, The Imperial 
box was placed in the centre of the theatre, and was richly 
decorated, whilst the orchestra was set apart for members 
of the Legislature. The King of Spain wore the grand cordon 
of the Legion of Honour, and the Emperor the Golden Fleece. His 
most Catholic Majesty was placed between the Emperor, who had 
on his left Princess Mathilde, and the Empress, who had at her 
right Prince Murat. The Empress wore a tiara of precious stones, 
and looked remarkably well. All the occupants of tl.e Imperial 
box seemed to take a lively interest in the performances, 

On Friday, the 19th, the fétes were troubled by bad weather; 
rain, not heavy but continuous, succeeded to a stifling heat, 
and the troops marched out in the wet to the Champ de 
Mars. In spite of this unusual drawback all Paris flocked out to 
the review, and at an early hour possession was taken of every 
available spot whence the proceedings could be witnessed. At 
two o'clock the troops took up the positions assigned to them. 
The first corps d’armée was placed under the command of General 
Ulrich, The line was formed up in twenty close columns of 
division, the National Guard in ten columns, and the Imperial 
Guard and the infantry of the Ist Corps in five columns 
each, lesides these troops were cavalry of the guard and of 
the line, artillery, engineers, military train, pontoneers, the 
guard of Paris, and sapeurs-pompiers, or battalions of fire- 
men. The number of men present was 50,000 infantry, 10,000 
cavalry and artillery, and 108 guns. The Emperor and King of 
Spain arrived from St. Cloud in acarriage and four, at three o’clock ; 
they then mounted on horseback, and made their entry into the 
Champ de Mars, followed by a numerous escort. The Empress, in 
spite of the rain, followed the cortége in an open carriage. The 
Prince Imperial, in the uniform of the Grenadiers, rode alongside 
his father. 

On Saturday, the 20th, there was a grand display of the water- 
works at Versailles, a banquet in the afternoon, and a repres«n- 
tation at the theatre, and fireworks «nd illuminations in the 
evening. ‘This last-imentioned display alone is estimated to have 
cost 300,000f., or £12,000 sterling—certainly a costly treat to se 
before cven a King. But they do all these things on a grand scale 
in France, 
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THE SEASON AT KISSINGEN. 

Tne fashionable world remains faithful to the watering-places 
where the questionable advantages to be derived from pistes pr pte 
mineral springs has, perhaps, less to do with the sacoees of the 
kursaals than the still more questionable excitement of = pore 
baize-covered tables which add so considerably to impecs - ven 
or Grand-Ducal revenues. Whatever may be the comp aint es 
other Continental cities and towns where wealthy tourists w ane Ww on 
to congregate, the spas are as full as ever. saden is in ful owing 
Ems enlarges its borders, as it has already enlar ged a ‘great 1 
and its tropical garden ; and Wiesbaden and the rest have no pa 
to complain of the number of visitors who daily tramp t ne slow 
round of fashionable amusement and relieve its tedium by ean 
nightly to the alternate contemplation of the black and red, It 18 
at Kisaingen, however, that the very cream of ¢ ‘ontinental society 
has been collected, and there have been few years when even that 
aristocratic old watering-place has numbered at the same time 24 
many distinguished visitors, To call it old in any but a respectfu 
sense and with regard to its family pretensions, would, perhaps, be 
an unpardonable rudeness, for the old walled town, with its pictu- 
resque towers, has been to a great extent superseded by its 


i ine streets, and 

resent re resentative — of modern houses, fine s , 8 
pares pleasure-gardens, dating mostly from the sinking 
of the artesian well from which the brine-spring is de- 


‘ved. This brine-spring, which is situated at the salt works a 
ke way to the ss up the valley of the Saale, is one of the 
great sights of Kissingen, and attracts a great many people who 
visit the town for the first time, and therefore hasten to see the 
saline stream ebbing and flowing through the shaft which conveys 
it to the surface, along with stifling gusts of carbonic acid gas, 
there to be taken to the evaporating houses. For those who desire 
brine baths the stream is also available, for all sorts of bathing 
may be had at Kissingen—at the hotels, the houses of the phy- 
sicians, and at the public establishment. Of the five mineral 
springs producing that true chalybeate—so disrespectfully referred 
to by Mr. Samuel Weller in his visit to Bath—the Ragozzi furnishes 
the water used for drinking, the Pandur Brunnen that devoted 
to the baths; while the Max Brunnen, an acidulous and alkaline 
beverage resembling seltzer water, is used for more direct medicinal 
purposes. It would be difficult to say how many bottles of water 
are annually exported, something like half a million, however, 
which shows that, at all events, a goodly number of people believe 
in its efficacy. ‘There are other springs, however, all round 
Kissingen, and notably those of Brocklet, where the water is said 
to be powerfully tonic, and where living is cheaper than at 
the fashionable town. Only eighteen miles off lies Briickenau, 
the great rival of Kissingen, whose scenery is certainly more 
picturesque and whose streets and [me buildings are more mag- 
nificent. Here the late King of Bavaria used to take his family 
every season to the baths, which are represented by a group of 
houses in the midst of a forest of beeches, and surrounding a 
beautiful plantation garden, The new kursaal, built by the late 
King, is perhaps superior to that of any other spa in Europe, and 
altogether Briickenau must still retain its pre-eminence for fine 
puildings and for the delightful scenery of its hills. This may well 
be so, however, for until the last few years Kissingen was but an 
insignificant village, the seat of the salt works, and utterly neglected 
in favour of its more fortunate neighbours. It began with a few 
decent lodging-houses, a couple of hotels, and a very modest kursaal, 
and would have remained a humdrum, fifth-rate watering-place but 
that Royal patronage was extended to it, and the King substituted 
for the old, shabby building a new colonnade of fine architectural pro- 


portions and a new conversation-house. The impetus once given, the | 


little, neglected place began to expand into a fine and stately town, 
the resort of numerous distinguished visitors, and notably of 
the Russians, who are perhaps the best customers to all the 
German watering-places. At the present day but few vestiges of 
the ancient, or even of the comparatively modern, streets are left ; 
while broad thoroughfares, splendid hotels, and fine mansions have 
replaced the unpretending tenements formerly sufficient for the 
accommodation of visitors. From this season of 1864 another era 
may be said to have commenced for it, since Kissingen is the third 


place in Europe where the crowned heads may be said to be put | 


together, nobody knowing what may come of it. 

In Paris, the French Emperor entertains with impressive mag- 
nificence, first, the King of Belgium, and, secondly, the titular 
Monarch of Spain, In Vienna, Mercy and Truth have kissed each 
other in the persons of the gentle King of Prussia and the liberal 


Master of Austria; and at Kissingen may have been seen, a few 


days ago, a quiet family-party, consisting of the new King of 
Bavaria, Ludwig IL, the Emperor and Empress of Russia, the 
Empress of Austria, and Maximilian, Duke in Bavaria, the head of 
that house formerly represented by the Palatine- Princes of Deux- 
Ponts-Bickenfeld. One incident occurred to the Czar during his 
stay which will, we hope, lead him to remember, with mingled 
sensations of pain and pleasure, his sojourn in that delightful 
retreat. 

A student at Warsaw, a mere youth of nineteen, named Paul 
Landowski, was tried and sentenced to death on the 10th of 
August in the unenviable capacity of chef de tous les gendarmes 
pendeurs de la Pologne. When men of riper age had been all 
arrested, abducted, and otherwise disposed of, on the mere sus- 

icion of holding a place in the great league, the game, we 


now, was taken up by boys, and, as now appears, played man- | 


fully out by them to the end, Still, Mr. Landowski had been 
intrusted long enough with the executioner’s seals to order sundry 
bombs and pistols to be aimed at General Berg—an onslaught which 
preceded the very last stage of the rebellion, He is, however, 
indebted to the courage and moving eloquence of his mother for the 
reprieve he eventually obtained. On the 17th ult. he was led out 
with two associates of inferior dignity to undergo capital punish- 
ment on the glacis of Warsaw citadel. One of the unfortunate 
trio, a man notorious for having cut off and eaten the ears of one 
of his victims, was already dangling from the gallows, The two 
others were being kept ready under the fatal beam. They were 
dressed in the penitent’s shroud, were barefooted, bareheaded, 
and had the halter artistically arranged around their devoted 
necks, At this awful moment a Cossack was seen galloping up, 
waving a paper in his hand. It was the reprieve, announced in the 
old style of cruel leniency. But the arrangement proved a grand 
success. The unexpected, unhoped for, undreamt of clemency 
affected all present, the more powerfully for its proclamation en 
coup de théitre, Many cried, all were moved and inspired with a 
sort of gratitude to the Czar. The mother of young Landowski, it 
appears, who could never have hoped to obtain access to the Emperor 
at home, had illegally passed the frontier, and, following his Majesty 
to Kissingen, threw herself at his feet in the public grounds, in sight 
of all the elegant and fashionable world crowding round the dis- 
tinguished visitor. The Czar raised her graciously, and accorded the 
prayer at once. Even the Russian soldiers who had been commanded 
to attend the execution joined in the cry when they found that the 
miserable ceremony was to be over with one instead of three. For 
a moment there was a relaxation in the usual street discipline of 
Warsaw. The people were allowed to press near the gallows, and 
as the prisoners walked down from the rising ground on which the 
scaffold was erected, they were shaken by the hand and offered 
cigars by many of the crowd. With twenty years of Siberia before 
them, they did not object to receive the fragrant comforters even a 
moment after salvation from death, 


DISCOVERY OF A VALUABLE WORK OF ART.—A singular discovery of 
a work of art has just been made at Lucerne, In stripping the old wood- 
work from an apartment im the house known as the Corrazioni d'Orelli a 
ceiling richly sculptured was brought to light, with fresco paintings repre- 


senting the Annunciation, the Resurrection, and the Ascension, a St. John | 


the Baptist, St. Roch, a Bishop turning a spit on which his bowels are 


entwined, and another consecrating a chalice, on which may be distinguished | 


a spider, These paintings bear the date of 1523, and, as Hans Holbein 


decorated other houses in Lucerne about that period, many artists are of | 


opinion that these paintings may be attributed to him, 
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CRIMINAL LITERATURE. : 

Ir is one of the most frequent incidents of civilized social 
life, one of the most annoying to optimists and one of the 
most diverting to satirists, that just as we pride ourselves most 
upon what is termed progress we are always reminded that 
we have, in some important respect, no cause for self-exalt- 
ation above our ancestors. Who does not recollect the 
chantings of the popular educationists, in high glorification, 
just before the collapse of the metropolitan literary insti- 
tutions, the triumph of the democrats immediately preceding 
the “reactions,” and the pans of the peacemongers just 
previously to our drifting into the Crimean War ? 

The instance upon which we now propose to offer a 
few comments may appear scarcely so important as others 
which we have named, or which may occur to the re- 
flecting reader. But it nevertheless possesses an influence 
of which the results daily manifest themselves in our streets 
and in our criminal courts, It has already been observed, in 
Mr. Henry Mayhew’s “London Labour and the London 
Poor,” that we possess a literature expressly dedicated to and 
supported by thieves, The fact is strange enough; but any 
observer may convince himself of its truth by investigation 
of the windows of the periodical-shops in our poorer districts. 
A poor half dozen of famous highwaymen, burglars, or pick- 
pockets—Duval, Turpin, Barrington, Sheppard, King, and 
Blueskin, form the heroes of an ever-changing, never- 
ending, series of achievements in which the largest 
amount of fictitious adventure is blended with the smallest 
quantity of fact. Truth, the ordinary charms of local 
colour, of the agreements of time, costume, and history, are 
all cast aside in the penny weekly serial addressed to errand- 
boys, servant-girls, and thieves, Are the books, then, rtupid 
or ill-written ? Certainly not, if their object be held in view, 
| In construction, in change and variety of incident, in sus- 
tained interest, these wretched pennyworths might place 
at a considerable disadvantage more pretentious pro- 
ductions of which the authors have been fettered by the 
probabilities. The works of which we speak have no 
critics. The fashionable novelist, who should commit an 
anachronism of a hundred years in time or costume, who 
should mistake the law of the land, or exceed the bounds of 
possibility in the exploits of his hero, would fall beneath the 
ridicule of a hundred years, It is not thus with the author 
of a thieves’ romance in penny numbers, He may take what 
_ liberties he pleases with the intelligence of his audience, and, 

so long as he can only amuse them, he may, unchecked, be 
| permitted to lead them to the gaol and the penal settlement 
That this is done frequently there can be no reasonable 
| doubt, The results are to be seen in the daily newspapers. 
| Only this week a wretched boy of thirteen, charged at a 
police court with having stolen a cashbox, told the constable 
that he had done so because he “wanted to be a Jack 
| Sheppard,” And this is but one case out of many that could 
be cited, 

For works thus out of all pale of literary censorship, yet 
silently and vigorously demoralising the youth of our lower 
orders, what remedy is to be applied? Philanthropists and 
pietists set about the work after a fashion of their own. 
The one class publishes tracts containing about one 
fourth of readable matter, with a residuum of that kind 
of reading which, as Mr, Charles Dickens puts _ it, 
could not have been perused by Robinson Crusoe if he 
had had none else on the island. The other fondly 
hopes to enlist the sympathies of growing boys in scien- 
tific pursuits by publishing illustrated descriptions of the 
tom-cat (/vlis domesticus, LINN.), with elaborate diagrams of 
watchmaking and dyeworks, and familiar explications of the 
differential calculus. 

What is to be done? A censorship of the press is scarcely 
to be thought of ; but laws against immoral publications are 
yet in force, and surely it is as bad to train and encourage the 
youthful ignorant mind into acts of theft, violence, and law- 


lessness, as into any other kind of offence against 
manners, Still, after all, the best way of dealing 
with bad works is to beat them out of the field 


with good ones, It is useless to doubt, to explain, or to 
lament the fact that there is, to most minds, an irresistible 
charm in fiction, especially when the story relates to hair- 
breadth ventures and escapes from death, It is, nevertheless, 
| sad to see that, after nearly two centuries of literary freedom, 
our moral literature has not yet reached the classes who most 
| require it, and that these still satiate themselves with a class 
of reading to which the catechpenny ghost-stories, chap-books, 


and false “ dying speeches” of our great grandfathers’ days 
| were harmless in comparison, 
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2 PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES were to leave Abergeldie 
maar faariay) for Dundee, where they would embark for se 
trip the same afternoon. 

PRINCE AND PRINCESS LOUIS OF HESSE left London for the 
on Saturday. ‘They embarked at Gravesend, 

Tub KING or ITALY, on Tucsday, officially received the Envoy of the 
| Emperor of Mexicoat Turin, The usual compliments were passed, and pa 

wishes mutually —— = Ge 

HE MARRIAGE OF PRINCE HUMBERT wit rincess Anna 
ining fallen through, Copenhagen claims the honour of being future pes 
of Italy for Marie-Dagmar, second daughter of King Christian, “This 
Princess was born on the 20th of December, 1847. . 

LApy Lynpuvrst has had a residence assigned to her for life at Hampton 
Court Palace, 2 

MR, JusTICE WILLIAMS, who is still at Exeter, is very much improved 
in health, 

THE PALACE OF THE DUKE OF ALTENBURG, in the town of Alte: 
was almost destroyed by fire on Wednesday, the 24th ult. 

HE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER will visit Liverpool, his : 
Bri on the 10th of October, by invitation of the Mayor. » his native 

TuE LOUISA BRIG, of Singapore, from Hong-Kong, with a 
was captured by pirates about the end of May, and burnt, 

THE EARL OF CARLISLE has experienced a considerable improvement in 
his health since his arrival at Castle Howard. 

THERE ARE NOW EXTENSIVE BREWERIES in all the cities and inland 
towns of Australia. 

A REPORTER'S Pew has been provided at one of the London churches 
where fashionable weddings are celebrated. . 

A SUN-FISH, 5ft. long and 3 ft, wide, was captured a few days ago, in 
Mount’s Bay, Penzance, by a party of gentlemen in a yacht. 

EW BRIDGE ACROSS THE IRWELL, affording another m 4 
stulestion between Manchester and Salford, has been opened, jeans of: comn 

THREE LADIES RECENTLY FELL OUT OF A Boat into the river Ouse, in 
Buckinghamshire, and were saved by being buoyed up by their crinolines, 

THE DIRECTORS OF THE LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWaAy 
have given a prize of £50 to be shot for at the next meeting of the National 
Rifle Association at Wimbledon. 

THE RESIDENT PENSIONERS OF GREENWICH HOSPITAL are no longer 
to be condemned to lead a monastic life, but are in future to be allowed to 
have their wives with them, 

THE TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT IN INDIA is about having its efficiency 
increased in a way which ia nevel, at all events in Indis. Nine hundred 
and seven female employées are going there to take charge of the wires, 

SOME OF THE SPANISH JOURNALS have the coolness to recommend the 
Government to erect straightway a fortress in the Chincha Islands, on the 
ground that these islands are the legitimate property of Spain, 

PUNISHMENT BY WHIPPING is on the increase, Last year the number 
of prisoners flogged was 388. 

THE Rossini MONUMENT has just been inaugurated at Pesaro, the birth. 


Castle 
Danish 


Continent 


nburg, 


general cargo, 


place of the great composer. The Minister of the Interior presided at the 
ceremony, and delivered a telling speech, which was received with great 
applause. 


Mrs, EuizA HILL died at the Wooton Almshouse lately, aged 104, A few 
years ago her husband died at the age of 100 years, Mra, Hill retained her 
faculties, with the exception of sight, up to the last; but twelve months 
ago she could both sew and read. 

AN OPEN SWIMMING-RACE for the Two-mile Champion’s Cup will take 
place in the Thames from Hammersmith to Putney, next Monday evening . 
The prize will be presented to the winner the following evening at an aquatic 
entertainment to be given by the London Swimming Clu» at the Metropolitan 
Baths, Asbley-cresent, City-road. 

THE ANNUAL ASSEMBLING OF THE DEESIDE AND DONSIDE Hicu- 
LANDERS for competition in trials of strength and agility was held at the 
old place, Mar Castle, on Thursday. The Prince and Princess of Wales, 
with several members of the Royal family from Balmoral, were present. 


Tie SLAVE TRADE has been carried on very briskly for some time pa-t 
by means of steamers of such a class that our cruisers have no chance of 
catching them. One steamer, of about 900 tons, has got away three times, 
each time well laden with negroes, The barracoons are full. 


A PIECE OF ICE was taken from an iron sheep trough at Kidlington, near 
Oxford, on the morning of the 25th ult., which, after being carried half o 
mile, measured twelve inches in length and was as thick as common window 
glass. ‘The next morning ice was taken from the bottom of a punt on the 
river Isis, near Medley Lock, Oxford, as thick as @ sixpence, 


THE REV. JOHN SKINNER, author of “ Tulluchgorum ” and other popular 
Scottish songs, having given a gratuity to a beggar woman, the latter, by 
way of thanks, said to him, “ Oh, Sir! I houp that ye and a’ your family will 
be in heaven the nicht.” “ Well,” said Skinner, ‘I am very much obliged 
to you, only you need not have just been so particular as to the time.” 


PRINCE CovuZA, the ruler of the Danubian Principalities, has decreed the 
abolition of compulsory labour and the granting of permission to the 
peasants to become landed proprietors, upon the payment of an indemnity to 
the landowners. 


Tuk BELLS forming the chimes of Santiago Church, Chili, the scene of the 
late disastrous catastrophe, have been brought over to this country for the 
purpose of being recast, These bells, thirty-three in number, are each named 
after some particular saint, and are profusely embellished with rich 
ornamentation. 


THE COLOSSEUM, Regent's Park, is about to be pulleddown. The neces- 
sary sanction from the Crown has been obtained for the alterations, which 
will take the form of an clegant crescent on the Regent's Park side, and a 
pantechnicon—or warehowe for storing goods—on the Albany-street side. 

THE MEMBERS OF THE VARIOUS CHOIRS in the metropolis, under the 
auspices of the Tonic Sol-fa Association, were brought together in the 
Crystal Palace on Wednesday, Upwards of 4000 choristers occupied the 
Handel Orchestra, and sang most charmingly a variety of pieces, sacred and 
secular. Notwithstanding that the morning was very wet, upwards of 24,() 
visitors entered the palace. 

BoTH THE COMMANDERS-IN-CHIEF of the confronting armies at Atlanta, 
Hood and Sherman, have left a leg on the battle-field. General Sherman 
has, however, physically an advantage over his opponent in the use of both 
arms, While General Hood has only a stump in the place of one of his. 
General Sherman lost his leg in the repulse from Port Hudson, General 
Hood his in the victory of Chickamauga, 

Tue City OF Mecca I8 NOW RAVAGED BY TYPHUS FEVER, which 
every day makes numerous victims. The malady was brought there by the 
pilgrims who had come to visit the tomb of the Prophet. The Governor- 
General of the province has left the city with the authorities and principal 
inhabitants, and taken refuge at Saref. 


A BRONZE STATUE OF THE LATE JOSEPH LOCKE, the eminent civil 
engineer, is about to be placed in the Locke Park, Barnsley, This park was 
some time since presented to the inhabitants by Mrs Locke, in remembrance 
of her husband's early connection with the town, and the deep interest he 
took in all that related to its progress and prosperity, The statue, which is 
by Baron Marochetti, is expected to be fixed on its pedestal of granite in 
about a month. 


THREE SISTERS, whose united ages fall but seventeen years short of three 
centuries, are at present residing in the same mansionin Eeotigaashire. The 
sisters have reached the respective ages of ninety-two, ninety-four, and 
ninety-seven years, and are one and all in the enjoyment of goed health and 
unimpaired faculties, Even the oldest of the three is able at present to dis- 
pense with the use of spectacles in reading—a circumstance almost unpre- 
cedented at such ripe age, 

THE CONDUCTOR OF A RICHMOND OMNIBUS, it is said, is a young man 
of high social position, who from some unexplained circumstance has taken to 
the road. Be it as that may, it is quite clear that the report has got widely 
circulated, the omnibus being much patronised by romantic young ladies, 
and to see them looking out for a“ bus” is a little curious. The competition 
for a seat is great. 

A FoRTUNE-TELLING JEW AT ROME had frequently deluded a farmer 
into the belief that certain lottery-tickets would turn up prizes, but in every 
instance his predictions proved false. The farmer, determined on revenge, 
invited him to his house, persuaded him to go into a cellar, locked him up, 
and kept him there for three months on very short commons. 


A MAN wit A GLAss EYE recently fell into the clutches of a substitute 
broker at Boston, U.S., who enlisted him, and he was sent to the army. 
There he soon lost his eye again, or rather removed it and put it into his 
pocket and obtained his discharge. This process he several times repeated, 
and, when unable to get his discharge, deserted. Unfortunately thirteen 
proved an unlucky number for him, and, the trick being discovered, he was 
tried and sentenced to be shot. 


A Bust or Vicror HvuGo has just been completed by a French sculptor, 
M. Lebeeuf. The Minister of the Interior has decided that it may be sold 
without perilling the safety of the State, “ provided it be not exposed in any 
position where the public might see it from the outside of the shop. 
Photographs of Victor Hugo may be seen in every window, but it seems 
that his features in plaster would be dangerous, 


Two Boys, the eldest aged nine years, sons of Colonel Munro, of 
Maidstone, were bathing at Herne Bay when they saw a man drowning. 
The eldest boy bravely rushed into the water and swam to his assistance. 
The man immediately caught at him, and both would have been invelved in 
the same destruction had not the child had the presence of mind to dive, and 
thus escape his grasp; then, approaching more cautiously, he dextrously 
seized him by the arm and dragged him 
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THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. 
following paragraph lately appeared in the Montrose 
, +‘ We learn from a quarter quite reliable that the Ear! of 
Revie who has gone to the United States, carries with lim the 
‘of the Government on the present aspect of affairs, and will 
‘tor himself to the Confederacy a3 a medinm of communication 
offe he British Government.” Now, this is rather a mysterious 
with t eoHant: At first sight it would seem that the noble Earl is 
sears ee United States accredited by the British Government to 
acommunication between said Government and the Confederate 
states. But this cannot be the writer's meaning, or, if it be, his 
vyeliable quarter” has misled him, The British Government has 
not recognised the Confederacy, and can, therefore, hold no 
 yomatic communication with it. Besides, if the British Govern- 
pL had recognised the Confederacy, the Earl of Airlie—as I could 
chow if it were worth while—would hardly be chosen as our repre- 
contative at Richmond. We may decide. then, that the Earl of 
‘Airlie's mission to the Confederacy—if he be gone onsuch a mission— 
is not, directly or indirectly, sanctioned by the British Government. 
“Well,” perhaps the writer may say, but he “carries with him 
she views of the Government on the present aspect of affairs,” if he be 
not n regularly accredited agent of the Government, and he may have 
received permission to make them known to President Davis. But 
this is sheer nonsense. The phrase “ views of the British Govern- 
ment,” translated into constitutional language, means the decision 
of the Cabinet ; and we may depend upon it that the Cabinet has 
come to no decision upon the subject. What, then, is the meaning 
of the paragraph ? What has the Karl of Arilie gonetodo? Well, 
I suspect, the ** reliable quarter of the Montrose Review notwith- 
standing, that his Lordship has gone to the United States as other 


THE 
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private gentlemen go, and with no intention whatever of interfering | 


in this disastrous quarrel. We, who have to hunt up and verify 
yews, know too well the value of “reliable quarters. * But, if his 
Lordship be gone with the intention to attempt to mediate between 
the North and the South, we may be sure that he is gone ex mero 
wotu, and with no commission, or instruction, or hint from the 
Government. : : = 
And, now I am on this subject, a word or two on the probability 
of the cessation of hostilities on account of the exhaustion of the 
finances of the belligerents, I have lately travelled a good deal, and, 
from conversation held in railway carriages and on roads with my 
fellow-travellers, I have discovered that an opinion generally pre- 
yails that the war cannot last much longer because the two parties 
will be utterly unable to find money to carry it on. This 
opinion I believe to be an utter fallacy, 


must soon sue for peace because their finances were exhausted. 
Here is a passage from Massey's “ History of England” upon this 
subject which is worth quoting :—“ But the main argument [for 
carrying on the war] on which he (Pitt) relied, and in which he 
seems to have had entire faith, was the inability of the French to 
maintain a protracted war by reason of their financial difficulties, 
He laid it down as an invariable principle that all modern warfare 
was carried on by money, and he had only, therefore, to demonstrate 
that France was ina state of bankruptcy, and that she had now 
arrived at her last resources. Under the system of terror the French 
Government had been enabled to resort to the extremity of the 
maximum, The Reign of Terror had ceased, never to be revived ; 
the law of the maximum was already obsolete ; the paper currency 
was at a discount of seventy-five per cent, and therefore the revo- 
lutionary wars were approaching their termination.” This was the 
augury of Pittin 1794, and how was it fulfilled? The war lasted, with 
little intermission, twenty years after this prophecy was uttered. 
Long before Pitt died he had to give up his exhaustion theory, 
and we may as well at once give up ours, 

But, it may be asked—if the money should not be exhausted— 
surely the people will soon get tired of the war? I am not so sure 
of that. Civil wars are always long wars, and always very bitter. 
Besides, it must be remembered that the stakes at issue in this war are 
tremendous. Foolish people, who neither read nor think, are often 
heard saying that the North and South are fighting for nothing. 
History, however, when she comes, some half century hence, to 
speak of the causes of this war will have a very different tale to 
tell. The explosive materials which ignited between three and four 
years ago have been accumulating ever since the separation from 
England took place ; and I do not believe that the conflagration will 
burn out yet. At all events, we may be sure that it will not be 
quenched by amateur firemen like the Earl of Airlie. 

Meanwhile, it is gratifying to learn that out of evil good will be 
educed, in this case as in others. We shall get good, if no one else 
does. We shall be no longer dependent upon America for cotton. I 
learn, from conversation had with certain friends in the cotton- 
manufacturing districts, that cotton is now coming in with ever- 
increasing abundance from all the regions of the earth; and the 
question now is, not so much where shall we get our cotton from, 
as, how shall we obtain hands ; or, in other words, scarcity of labour, 
and not scarcity of material, is the difficulty which the manufac- 
turers will have to meet. The “hands” have vanished. Some have 
emigrated ; others, especially the women, have betaken themselves 
to other employments ; and many mills are working oy partially, 
not for want of cotton, but because hands are not to be had. This 
evil will, of course, be remedied in time, but it will take time to get 
it remedied, 

‘The presentation fund to Colonel M‘Murdo is, I believe, prospering. 
The list of names of the noble and gallant volunteers who have 
promised their co-operation is an imposing one. The Dukes of 
Wellington and Manchester, Earl Grosvenor and the Earl of 
Lichfield, Viscount Ranelagh, my Lords Colville and Elcho, 
Lieutenant-Coloneis Ackland, Corrie, Hughes, Lloyd, Wright, and 
the crack shot, Captain Horatio Ross, are among them; and the 
oticer whom Sir Charles Napier considered ‘too fond of personal 
combat” will doubtless be gratified with so direct a proof of his 
personal popularity. 

_Wehad an elopement in London last week. A young lady of 
eighteen summers (I like the word summers applied to a os 
lady, it has a smack of poetry, and is so infinitely preferable to 
“years of age’’) has eloped with an Italian music-master. Follow- 
ing the example of “fair Jessica,” the fugitive took with her 
the whole of her valuable jewels; nor can the Italian music-master 
be accused of any want of prudence in the matter, for the lady, in 
the course of a few months, will be mistress of £7000 left her by her 
maternal grandfather. The signor is a lucky man. 

While writing of this hasty match, I am reminded of the terrible 
cases we are constantly reading of the brutality exercised by men 
of the humbler classes to their unfortunate wives. No doubt the 
writers of the leaders in the daily papers find a plentiful dearth of 
subjects at this dead—or, as the Saturday Review calls it, “ silly "— 
season ; but I was much amused with a few lines I read the other 
day upon this very disagreeable subject of wife-beating. ‘‘ Nobody,” 
Says the paper, “with a decent house, a decent position in society, 
«nd a glimmering of the respect due to women which education 
entorces, kicks his wife in the stomach.” Let us hope not. “He 
will not,” continues the article, “even do it when he is drunk, 
}-cause the animal in him is chained up by habit.” According to 
‘is, the educated classes are becoming indeed refined, and civilis- 
ation, like science, is a great invention. 

_ We are to have Louis Napoleon's “ Life of Caesar” by the end of 
“ue year—that is, the first part. The /ndépendance Belge says that 
‘ach volume is to be sold at the price of 6f, or 8f. When Emperors 
‘urn authors literature may be said to be looking up. hi does 
‘ot one of our fast, speculating firms offer his Imperial Majesty 
“his own terms” for an authorised translation? But I suppose by 
th * time a dozen have already done so. 

__“\nd, Apropos of books and authors, there was a report, traceable 
‘o whom I do not know, that Mr. George Augustus Sala was dead. 
1 yave great pleasure in disbelieving the report myself, which I 
take to be one of those numerous canards that are always flown 
“ving the plum season—a canard akin to the black swans, enormous 
pumpkins, and colozsal aerolites that usher in walnuts, The late 
Charles Mathews, who several times perused circumstantial 


| the people, is, unhappily, almost extinct. 
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e, used to say that, when a newspaper 
was “making-up,.” a printer would shout down tke pipe to the 
editor's room, * Twelve lines wanted to complete the column!” 
Yo which the worthy editor would reply, * Kill Mathews !” and 
that a “stock” paragraph was kept’ in type ready for the 
emerzency, Mathews would die some diy, and therefore it was 
sure to be useful, 

__ At this season of the yearone expects to find doubtful pari 
in the daily journals. Lditors are out of town; subordina 
outsiders kick up their heels. The Zines copies from the Morning 
Post an alarming account, by a correspondent at § sburg, of a 
railway peril. The writer was in a first-class carriage, near the 
engine. An immense lump of live coke suddenly entered at the 
window, and set the cushions and trimmings in flames. The writer 
exti ] “my paletot, which 


hed this fearful conflagration with 
Poole sent me this day week” —an important fact. His hands were 
‘dreadfully burnt to the bone,” and he yet shudders at the con- 
templation of what inight have ensued had the mass fallen into 
the lap of one of the lovely French girls seated in the ige. Is 
hot this horrible? An “immense mass” of live ¢ escaping 
outwards from the furnace and floating on the wind through an 
open window, instead of dropping, as might have been expected, 
were it possible for the immense mass to be disturbed at all. How 
curious, too, that the cushions and trimmings, usually of incom- 
bustible woollen fabric, should so suddenly have broken into flame ! 
But, above all, how consolatory to find that the correspondent 
whose hands have been burnt to the bone, and whose “shattered 
nerves have received a shock which, as you know, they are not 
fitted to endure” (we quote his own words), is yet able to write so 
ingenious a pull for his tailor! 

What has been called a comic-song contest has taken place at one 
of our concert-rooms. Three gentlemen, two of them well known 
*‘on the press,” were appointed judges of the relative merits of two 
comic vocalists, ‘These gentlemen may have been clever in their 
way ; but, upon reading the list of their ten songs, I feel so happy 
that I was at sea at the time! They sang the burlesque medleys of 
“Alonzo the Brave” and “Ye bad Macbeth,” than which 
two more dreary, pointless, witless compositions never taxed 
the patience of an andience. Nobody ever laughs at 
either; but I suppose it is not the custom to laugh at comic 
songs now. The old comic-singer, whose every line raised a roar, 
and whose verses were fitted for ladies and gentlemen as well as for 
Instead of this we have 


| only the man with the buttoned-up coat, the bad hat, and the 


William Pitt, so | 
arly as 179 in the House of Commons that the French | ; : : estab : 
early as 1794, asserted oss eee | business, had a good voice, sang with taste, and was judicious in 


| his selection of ballads. 


vulgarly-suggestive doggrel. rom the reports I have read, one of 
the singers on the occasion referred to was a little above this 


He did not win the £100 which was repre- 
sented to be the reward of the competition. 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER, 
THE MAGAZINES, 


Blackwood is an excellent number, if only on account of a 
glorious instalment of Cornelius O'Dowd, crammed with cheerful 
intelligence and kindly wisdom. Be sure to have a look at him this 
month. And also at the article about the Newman and Kingsley 
controversy, of which I can say nothing in small compass. The 
article on Indexing recalls that capital story of a judge's great mind 
to commit somebody for prevarication being indexed under his name, 
with the quality “great mind” attached to it. 

The Cornhill opens, this time, with ‘Margaret Denzil” in the 
place of honour, and she sits it well. Readers who remember, and 
readers who do not remember, the guardedness with which Mr. 
Kinglake’s Crimean book was spoken of in these columns at the time 
of its publication, may not be uninterested in turning to the article 
by J. O. on 'Todleben’s book, which places the relation of the French 
army to the successes of thecampaign ina different light. Generally, 
the contents of this number are good. ‘* Wives and Daughters” we 
have now seen enough of to be able to foretell a capital story. 
“German Professors” and the “ Ethics of Friendship” are both nice 
articles; but in the latter there is plenty that will be quarrelled 
with, There is a paper on Partridge-shooting, which is full of 
information and criticism; but there is no nice “game” flavour 
about it; it’s dry. I have a profound presentiment that I shall like 
the little poem “ Death and Love,” when I’ve found out what it 
means. I propose to read it again when the temperature is lower. 

As for Zemple Bar, it is a varied and clever number. Billy 
Wilmerdings promised his mother he would experience religion if 
she wouldn't whip him. Well, Isabel Sleaford, in the “ Doctor's 
Wife,” has taken a similar resolution. In fact, Temple Bar is 
“awakened” altogether. Page 162, Isabel is at church * trying to 
be good.” Page 198, “lambs on Jesus’ breast.” Page 24%, a 
quotation from the Psalms, with a word italicised ; while the number 
winds up joyously with the couplet— 

"Tis to blast with detestation 
Foulest tyranny and wrong. 


What has happened ? Wethink we sce all the contributors stepping 
out in a row, with their hair combed. the leader going first, 
like Mr. Perceval in that well-known sketch of Sydney Smith's. 
By-the-by, in “Jane Eyre” Mr, Brocklehurst tells a story of « little 
boy, who, when asked if he would rather have a gingerbread nut or 
say another Psalm, used to a say a Psalm; and, added Mr, B., 
“then he gets two nuts for his infant piety.” Zemple Bar will soon 
deserve three or four nuts if its infant piety grows at this rate, In 
the meanwhile I may say “The Doctor's Wife” is capitally done 
this month. ‘ Towns on the Avon” is very nice reading; and Iam 
glad to see the writer giving Matthew Arnold, as a poet, a strong 
word. I ought to have said something before now of Mr. Byron’s 
“ Paid in Full,” in which the studies of character are very clear and 
bright. But Mr. Byron makes his paragraphs too long for light 
reading. He will see it in a moment when it is pointed out. — Mr. 
Yates, in ‘ Broken to Harness,” sketches some conjugal quarrelling 
with a tenderness and quiet power which the reader will not over- 
look, I am sure. : ; 
The St. James's Magazine has taken a leap forward. It is this 
month good—except as to the poetry. “ Only a Clod” is very read- 
able ; as full of “healthy animalism” as the author's stories usually 
are, and as full also of the reminiscences of extensive reading. This 
writer is always great in her genial contempt for the feeble types of 
her own sex. Maude is made fun of in a very happy way. Dr. 
Scoffern is agreeably informing about Hydrophobia (conceive being 
agreeable about mad dogs!). More entertaining still is the article 
about Astrologers, which is well worth looking up. The paper on 
Mr. Tennyson's new volume is evidently written by a literary man 
of the world, not without poetic taste; and it is very caustic and 
clever, with honest attempts at being just. But, after all, it is 
written in too low a key for poetic criticism. One would be tempted 
to say such people had better leave poetry alone, if it were not that 
poetry will do them more good than they can do harm to poetry. 
The Churchman's Family Magazine is quite up to its usual mark. 
The Dean Stanley sketch is a difficult job well managed. Very 
good indeed are the “ Papers on Hymns and Hymn-books,” but the 
subject is one which should be treated by a variety of people, and 
then the different views should be compared. “ The Victory over 
Selfishness” is absurd. One of the sentences (perhaps more) is 
fourteen lines long. Here is a pretty bit of philosophy :—“ The 
truth seems to be that motion of any kind is of its own nature tran- 
sient and mortal, and that rest is alone enduring, and, therefore, in 
the highest degree alluring to the spirit of man. Before motion 
was restand calm!” Really, now? Ill trouble you to say what is 
rest ? and what ‘s motion?’ and how one of the two necessary cor- 
relates can be shown to have been before the other ? Also, Tl trouble 
you to prove that “rest” is“ in the highest degree alluring ” to man. 
What do you say to that little question of the Conservation of 
Force? Above all, I want to know what be mean by saying that 
“true repose so far constitutes the special individuality that is the 
very brand—the true broad arrow—of the great King of Kings.” It 
is all very fine to say “so far,” but how far? The page on which 
this occurs is headed “ The Great Symphony of Life ;" but, having 


Ll 


greatly dared and read it, I am of opinion that the thinking and 
writing are more like the tuning of an orchestra than any sym- 
phony whatever, There is a great deal that is noble at the foot of 
page Js! ; but I cannot leave the article without warning the writer 
against rash generalisations upon imperfect data, He talks about 
being * convinced of the Lollowness of human delights” asa necessity 
of expericnce. 1 can assure him there are people who have had 
very varied and very painful experience who do not believe in the 
*hollowness of human delights,” and never will, because they 
perceive that “ human delights ” are not “hollow.” 

The rest of the magazines 1 must leave till nex! week; but I may 
quote here what the Saturday Review says of “Enoch Arden,” to 
show that the view taken in a previous number of the high moral 
tone of the poem was not exceptional :— 

Philip Ray and Enoch Arden are each of them marked by the fortitude 
that arises from and rests upon an unselfish nature. Each practises, but in 
different ways, the most rigorous self-denial ; each is actuated by love, in its 
purest form —by the charity that thinketh no evil; each is lord of himself, 
ant sweled against every overt or insidious lure of the passion which absorbs 
nim, 

I mentioned last mont a new book about the received or 
Berkeleyan theory of Vision, but could not remember the author's 
name. It is Abbott, and the book, a good one, is attracting 
attention, I may just explain that the question is whether or not 
the eyes give perspective, or whether that comes, supplementarily, 
from the sense of touch, 


THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

The comedietta entitled “ A Woman of Business,” brought out at 
the ApELrHt on Monday, can hardly be said to have a plot. Its 
incidents may be brietly told. Mr, Henry Hall, a wine merchant 
of easy disposition, is blessed with a wife who transacts all his 
business, and is equally at home as the presiding genius of the 
counting-house or us the full-blown belle of the ball-room. She is 
quick, lively, amiable, doats upon her husband; but, above all, is a 
thorough woman of business, A country cousin—one Simon 
Foxcralt, a stupid, selfish, grasping, egotistic loat—comes to town 
to endeavour to obtain Hall's consent to his marriage with a 
niece, who, throughout the piece, is spoken of, but is not seen. 
Mrs. Hall, who dislikes the lout, and who sees that her niece's 
fortune is the prize he aims at, objects to the match; indeed, 
she has provided a husband for “her Julia” in the person 
of Mr, Arthur Tylney, a spruce young clerk, Enraged by her refusal, 
the lout Simon persuades Hall that his wife exercises an undue 
influence over him and his affairs; that he is her slave, and but 
a cipher in his own house. The easily-persuadable Mr. Hall 
resolves to assert his marital authority, and accompanies the 
sycophantic boor to a tavern, whence he shortly returns in a high] 
vinous and spirituous condition, and makes a scene with his 
astonished wife. ‘Simon shall marry his niece; he himself will 
conduct the correspondence of the firm, and be, not only his own 
master, but everybody else's.” Mrs. Hall at once yields—gives u) 
the keys, her seat at the desk, and leaves her tipsy lord a4 
master to his own devices. “Reculons pour mieuc sauter” ig 
the motto on which she acts, His pen in his hand and his 
papers in confusion, Mr, Hall commits every blunder possible, and 
gives a cheque for the bulk of the balance at his banker’s to a Mr. 
Wylie, a promoter of companies, who intends to abscond to America 
the next day. Wylie returns from the bank crestfallen. Every 
pound of Mr. Halls had been withdrawn the day before. Simon, 
supposing his friend to bea ruined man, no longer wishes to espouse 
his niece. What has become of the money ? rs. Hall, the woman 
of business, the day before drew it out to purchase back the family 
estate which ill fortune had wrested from her husband. She shows 
Mr. Wylie a letter from a detective policeman. The discomfited 
swindler shows himself the door. Mr. Hall, aroused to a sense of 
Foxcraft’s selfishness, politely points out to that person the 
advisability of his return to the place whence he came. The 
woman of business had stooped to conquer, has saved her 
husband's propery restored him his patrimonial estate, made 
two lovers worthy of each other happy, and shown w 
Mr. Foxcraft’s very interested intentions. ‘There is also a little 
episode in which the lady punishes the Hon, Mr. Shrumpton 
Smallbones—a would-be Don Juan—for his too pressing and im- 
pertinent attentions, but it has hardly any connection with the 
main story, and might as well be omitted. Mr. Hall abdicates in 
favour of his very superior half, and the curtain falls on an ingenious 


and personal “ tag.” 
“The Woman of Business” is a pleasant little piece, and has 
been adapted from the French by Mr. Webster, jun. Mr. Bil- 


lington is very happy in his impersonation of the husband, really 
good-natured if tipsily despotic. Mrs. Billington’s performance and 
appearance as the conventional “swell” is capital. The meddling 
Simon, a sort of Iago in corderoys, was admirably played by Mr. 
Toole. Rustics, honest of heart and rude of speech, have too 
long possessed the stage, and it was refreshing to see and hear a 
real “ young man from the country,” crossgrained and avaricious, 
delivering his ignoble sentiments in a vulgar dialect; and, though I 
have seen Mr. Toole in characters easier of impersonation, I never 
saw him more natural or true. Mrs. Stirling, as Mrs. Hall, had but 
one fault : she was too charming. I fear that women of business 
are stern of brow and grim of manner, Surely they cannot possess 
the genial grace and easy fascination of the brilliant matron I saw 
on Monday night. If so, the Directors of the Bank of England 


| should be immediately turned out to give place to Governesses— 


satin-shrined wives, and silvery-laughing widows ; and the Chiefs 
of he Board of Trade give place to Directresses, 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION.—A meeting of this insti- 
tution was held on Thursday, at its house, John-street, Adelphi—Captain 
Sir Edward Perrott, Bart, V.P.,in the chair. The minutes of the previous 
meeting having been read, rewards‘ amounting to £62 were voted to the 
crews of the life-boats of the institution stationed at Pembury, Margate, 
New Brighton, Caistor, and Arklow, for going off to vessels in stormy 
weather, but whose crews had been saved by other means before the arrival 
of the life-boats. The silver medal of the institution and a copy of its vote, 
on parchment, were voted to Miss Le Geyt, a resident of Bath, in acknow- 
ledgment of her noble and courageous conduct in rescuing two lads from 
drowning, at Lyme Regis, on the 4th ult. Miss Le Geyt rowed out to the 
assistance of the two lads, through the broken water, at much risk, and suc- 
ceeded in saving them both from a watery grave. Various other rewards 
were also granted to the crews of shore-boats and others for saving life from 
different wrecks on the coasts of the United Kingdom. Payments amounting 
to upwards of £1000 were made on various life-boat establishments, and 
several life-boat houses were ordered to be builton various parts of the coast. 
The committee decided to station a new life-boat at Caistor, near Great 
Yarmouth. The institution had during the past month sent new life-boata 
to the Land’s End, Cardigan, and Pathdinllaen, The life-boat presented to 
the institution by the Ancient Order of Foresters had during the past week 
been exhibited at the Crystal Palace, and had excited general attention and 
admiration. The boat will remain there until the evening of the 5th inst. 


How A PHILOSOPHER WON HIS BRIDE.—A good story in reference to 
the Jewish philosopher, Moses Mendelssohn, is told by the German poet 
Berthold Auerbach. Writing to a Kinigsberg friend, who makes Mendelssohn 
his chief study, Auerbach explains how the little crippled, humpbacked 
philosopher came by his wonderfully-handsome wife, as follows :—On paying 
a visit to his friend Lessing, at Wolfenbiittel, Mendelssohn had to pass 
through Hamburg, and it was while he wasin the latter city on this occasion 
that he became acquainted with the banker Gugenheim and his daughter, 
who had both long known and admired him through his writings, On pass- 
ing through Hamburg on his return from Wolfenbiittel he again visited the 
wealthy banker, who, before Mendelssohn's departure, informed him that he 
had had hopes of becoming matrimonially connetted with him, but regretted 
that there w: re no prospects of the hope being realised. ‘“‘ You, however,” con- 
tinued the banker, “as a wise man, will be able to console yourself for the dis- 
inclination of my child.” ‘ Let me, then,” replied Mendelssohn, “ see her once 
more that I may say good-by.” The request was granted, and Mendelasohn was 
ushered into the room where Friiulein Gugenheim was sitting. On observing 
him enter, the young lady ran to meet him, and, to his astonishment, put 
the curious question, ‘‘ Tell me openly, Rabbi, do you believe marriages are 
decided in heaven?” “ Yes,” answered Mendelssohn, “I do, As soon as a 
boy is born his destined wife is revealed to him. When I was born you, my 
dear Friiulein, were shown to me as my future bride; but you had a horrid 
hump. * Herr Gott!’ [ exclaimed, ‘ the beautif«xl Gugenheim a hunchback ? 
How will she ever support such a misfortune? The hunch, oh, Heaven! take 
the hunch from her and give it tome!’ The Lord took pity on her, granted 
my prayer, and, as you observe, assigned the blemish to me.” Shortly after 
that Mendelssohn celebrated his wedding with the banker's daughter, 
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THE BELFAST RIOTS: TILE POLICE FIRING ON THE MOB FROM BOYNE BRIDGE. 


THE MULL OF CANTIRE. 

CANTIRE is @ peninsula running between the Frith of Clyde and 
the Atlantic Ocean, and forming the southern extremity of Argyle- 
shire. It is forty miles long, with an average breadth of six miles 
anda half, The “mull,” or projecting promontory, is the south- 
west point of the peninsula, having upon it a lighthouse 297 ft. 
high. Round the Mull of Cantire used to be the only rout: for 
vessels between Glasgow and the west of Scotland to Oban and 
Inverness ; but the passage was both a tedious and often a stormy 
one, for high winds preva'l during the greater part of the year, en |, 


BELFAST Bay 


! 


as a consequence, a “devil of a sea runs in that bay,” or rather off 
the mull; and, to obviate the inconveniences attending the voyage, 
the Crinan Canal was cut. The canal is nine miles in length, with 
fifteen locks, and by it a saving of seventy miles of sailing round 
the mull is effected. The canal-boats are dragged by horses, the 
passage occupying two hours. The large steam-boats plying 
between Glasgow and Inverness, however, use the route round 
the mull; and it is on board one of these boats that the 
tecene of our ‘Engraving is laid. It is easy to see that the 
stiff breeze cr inarily blowing off the mull is in full force ; 


rill SHTP-CARPENTERS DRIVING THE NAVVIES INTO THE MUD,—(FKOM SKETCHES BY C 


and that the passengers on the steamer’s deck are not 
only exposed to its entire power, but that not a few ot them 
are suffering from the almost inevitable consequence of the 
pitching and rolling of the vessel, and are profoundly sea-sick. 
While some of them boldly face the breeze, others wisely seek the 
shelter afforded by the leeside of the paddle-box and other places. But 
all find, and particularly the shaggy little Scotch terrier, that whet 


| Mr. Ben Pump said of the Bay of Biscay is also applicable to the 


Mull of Cantire— namely, that it nearly ‘takes three men to hold 
one man’s hair on his head.” The scenery along the whole route 
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from Glasgow to Inverness is exceedingly fine, that of the penin- 
sula of Cantire and its neighbourhood being not the least so. The 
Eastern and Western Lochs of Tarbat are saltwater lakes or bays, 
and form a very narrow isthmus by which Cantire is joined to South 
Knapdale. These bays encroach so far upon the land, and the 
extremities come so near to each other, that there is not above a 
mile of land to divide them; and across this isthmus it was at one 
time common to drag boats from the one to the other—a circum- 
stance noticed by Sir Walter Scott in the “Lord of the Isles, 
when he says of Bruce and his companions that 

Up Tarbat’s western lake they bore, 

And dragged their boat the isthmus o'er. 


—— 


FINANCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A paren by Mr. Stuart, Secretary of Legation at Washington, 
published in the Diplomatic Bluebook of the year, gives an in- 
telligible abstract of Mr. Chase's financial reports to Congress. Mr. 
Stuart has converted dollars into pounds sterling at the usual par 
of exchange—4 dols. 87. to the pound sterling; and we are thus 
enabled, without any fresh calculation, to give a statement expressed 
in terms familiar to English readers, The financial year in the 
United States ends on the 30th of June; thus the year 1x64 means 
the year ending the 30th of June, 1861, This being premised, Mr, 
Stuart's figures, compiled from successive American reports, give 
the following advance of the Federal liabilities :—The public debt 
was, in 1860, £13,299,733 ; and in 1861 the influence of the war had 
been hardly felt, for the debt was only £18,658,601, But in 1862 it 
had risen to £105,587,509, thus making an increase of indebtedness 
amounting to nearly 87 millions sterling. But the increase for 1863 
was still greater, for the total debt for that year amounts to 
£225,624,883. It must be remembered that these figures are inde- 
pendent of the amounts which have been added to the public bur- 
dens of the individual States. This war has imposed heavy 
expenses on the various members of the Union, which have been 
met by additions to the States’ debts, and thus the real expenditure 
of the country is even greater than the enormous amount repre- 
sented by the foregoing totals. From the year 1863 we are no 
longer in the region of certainty. The public debt for 1864 is an 
estimate of Mr. Chase. It amounts to £346,397,667; that for 
1865—for so far forward does the Secretary of the Treasury 
carry his calculations— amounts to £458,302,913, It is 
this last year on which we have now entered, and should 
no extraordinary military successes change the course of tue 
war there can be little doubt that the 30th of next June will 
come and find the Union still engaged in its task. From these 
records and estimates of expenditure let us turn to those of revenue. 
We find that in 1862 the customs, on which so much reliance was 
placed, produced only £10,073,182, while ‘‘loans” amounted to 
£108,766,418. In 1863 customs and “internal revenue” together, 
representing the real taxation of the country, amounted to 
£14,180,624 and £7,729,114, or in round numbers, _to about 
22 millions sterling, while loans are set down at £159,483,031, 
The war expenditure for the two years is about 90 millions and 
136 millions respectively, counting “ War Department” and Navy 
together. It is useless to go into the details of Mr. Chase's estimates 
for the years 1864 and 1865 further than to mention that he makes 
the cost of the war some 205 millions sterling in the former year, 
which has just ended, and, we know not why, only 140 millions ster- 
ling in 1860, which has just begun. Every one is aware how grave 
have been the financial changes of the last six months, and itis better 
to make estimates for ourselves, based on whatever can be found in 
the Secretary's reports, than take them from those rose-coloured 
anticipations which have since so much faded. Mr. Stuart gives us 
the means of doing this by his sketch of the provisions made by 
Congress for the prosecution of the war, and he shows that the total 
outstanding debt on the 30th of September, 1863, amounted to 
£250,947,342, There is every reason, therefore, to believe that with 
all outstanding liabilities the total debt on the 30th of last June a 
good deal exceeded the 346 millions sterling estimated by Mr, Chase, 
Jf this be the case, what must be the prospect of the present year, 
with a new Minister already unsuccessful in bis first operations, with a 
wider and fiercer contest than ever raging, with the currency depre- 
ciated so greatly that it seems impossible to issue many more green- 
backs, and with a new army of unwilling soldiers to be bought into 
the service at any price ? it can hardly be doubted that if the war 
continue till June next the debt of the Federal States will very far 
exceed the £458 502,913 estimated by Mr. Chase. But, as Mr. 
Stuart says, even on that estimate the interest on the sum then con- 
tracted will “ perhaps scarcely fall short of 20 millions sterling "—an 
amount almost equal to all that was raised by taxation in 
the year 1863, under the pressure of a war said to be for 
the national existence. But since this estimate was made 
things have been going from bad to worse. The Government 
cannot get money, the army is unpaid, there are immense out- 
standing accounts, borrowing becomes more difficult, a new issue of 
notes will send up gokd to no one can tell what quotation; the 
financial conjuror who has raised this vast fabric of credit has 
retreated, in fear that it may fall and crush him, and weaker, or, at 
any rate, less ingenious, men are directing affairs. It is hardly pos- 
sible to avoid the conclusion that we ought to add at least a fourth 
to the estimate that has been given, and say that by next summer 
the interest to the payment of which the Federal States will have 
bound themselves will be some 25 millions sterling ; that is, that the 
burden of their national debt will be almost equal to that under which 
we have so long complained. And this amount, be it remembered, is 
independent of the States’ debts, which form in themselves a con- 
siderable burden on the community. 

Mr, Stuart speaks of the small proportion which the sums raised 
by taxation bear to those raised by loans, The estimates for 1864 
and 1865 respectively count upon receiving £32,082,022, or about 
one fifth of the expenditure, for the former, and £41,273,099, or 
somewhat less than one fourth of the expenditure, for the latter 
year, Although Congress has done something for the raising of 
larger sums by Customs’ duties, it is doubtful if anything like 
41 millions sterling will be raised by taxation in 1865, “As in 1863 
the internal revenue and the income tax together, which were 
estimated by Mr. Chase to produce £19,933,680, produced in reality 
only £8,034,063, we may expect that the sanguine anticipations of 
the late Minister will prove illusory, and that the deficiency will 
have to be added to the vast tigures which will represent the debt 
of 1865.— Times. 


THE PNEUMATIC RAILWAY AT SYDENHAM. 


On Saturday last the Crystal Palace grounds were the scene of a 
novel and very interesting experiment. A series of trial-trips on the 
model Pneumatic Railway, recently constructed there, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Rammell, C.E., took place, with perfect suc- 
cess, in the presence of several eminent engineers and scientific men. 
A brickwork tunnel, about 10 ft. high by 9 ft. wide, and capable of 
admitting the largest carriages used on the Great Western Railway, 
has been laid with a single line of rails, fitted with opening and 
closing valves at each extremity, and supplied with all the other 
requisite aie for propelling passenger-trains on the pneumatic 
principle, The tunnel, or tube, extends from the Sydenham entrance 
of the grounds to the Armoury, near the Penge-gate, a distance 
of nearly 600 yards, The object of laying down this experimental 
line is to afford, both to the scientific world and the travelling public, 
a practical demonstration of the applicability to passenger traffic of 
the mctive power already employed by the Pneumatic Despatch 
Company in the conveyance of letters and parcels. The pneumatic 
principle of propulsion is very simple. It has been likened to the 
ucton of a peashooter—aron,h kind of comparison, perhaps, yet 
cne sufficiently accurate as a popular illustration, The tunnel may 
be taken to represent the peashooter, and the train the pea, which 
is driven a ong in one divection by a strong blast of air and drawn 
back again in the opposite directicn by the exhaustion of the air in 
front of it. The train may be said, in fact, to be blown through 
the tube on the down journey and sucked through it on the return 
journey, It must not, however, be supposed that the passengers 


' 
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are deposited at their destination with a sudden jerk, as the simile | 
we have used might seem to imply. Such an inconvenience 18 
entirely obviated by the mechanical arrangements employed. The 
motion is throughout smooth, easy, and agreeable, and the stoppages 
are effected gently and gradually. The journcy of 600 ae © as 
performed either way in about fifty seconds, with an atnoep eric 
pressure of only two ounces and 4 half to the square inch ; but a 
higher rate of speed, if desirable, can easily be obtained consist- 
ently with safety. Indeed, one great incidental advantage claimed 
for this species of locomotion is thatit excludes all risk of the collisions 
occasionally attendant on railway travelling ; for, of course, no two 
trainscouldeverrun full tiltagainst each other where all the propelling 
force is expended in one direction at one time. The worst mishap | 
which it is said could well happen is that, owing to some sudden | 
failure in the machinery, the train might be abruptly brought to a, 
stop in the middle of the tunnel, when the passengers would have 
to alight from the carriages and grope their way as best. they 
could out of the tube. Whether in such a contingency there is any 
possibility of another train being started before they had safely | 
made their exit, or any risk of their sharing the fate of frogs placed 
under an exhausted air-pump, we do not venture to assert; but 
probably the scientific engineer could guarantee the traveller 
against any such peril. The train used on Saturday last consisted 
of one very long, roomy, and comfortable carriage, resembling an 
elongated omnibus, and capable of accommodating some thirty or 
thirty-five passengers. Passengers enter this carriage at either 
end, and the entrances are closed with sliding glass doors. Fixed 
behind the carriage there is a framework of the same form, 
and nearly the same dimensions, as the sectional area of the 
tunnel; and attached to the outer edge of this frame is a 
fringe of bristles forming a thick brush. As the carriage moves 
along through the tunrel the brush comes into close contact with 
the arched brickwork, so as to prevent the escape of the 
air. With this elastic collar round it, the carriage forms a close- 
fitting piston, against which the propulsive force is directed. The 
motive power is supplied in this way :—At the departure-station a 
large fan-wheel, with an iron disc, concave in surface, and 22 ft, in 
diameter, is made to revolve, by the aid of asmall stationary engine, 
at such speed as may be required, the pressure of the air increasing, 
of course, according to the rapidity of the revolutions, and thus 
generating the force necessary to send the heavy carriage up a 
steeper incline than is to be found upon any existing railway. The 
dise gyrates in an iron case resembling that of a huge paddle- 
wheel ; and from its broad periphery the particles of air stream off 
in strong currents. When driving the air into the upper end of the 
tunnel to propel the down-train fresh quantities rush to the surface 
of the disc to supply the partial vacuum thus created; and, on the 
other hand, when the dise is exhausting the air in the tunnel, with 
the view of drawing back the up-train, the air rushes out like an 
artificial hurricane from the escape-valves of the disc case, making 
the adjacent trees shake like reeds, and alinost blowing off his feet 
any incautions spectator who approaches too near it. 

When the down journey is to be performed the breaks are taken 
off the wheels, and the carriage moves by its own momentum into 
the mouth of the tube, passing in its course over a deep air-well in 
the floor, covered with an iron grating. Up this opening a gust of 
wind is sent by the disc, when a valve, formed by a pair of iron 
doors, hung like lock-gates, immediately closes firmly over the 
entrance of the tunnel, confining the increasing atmospheric pressure 
between the valve and the rear of the carriage. The force being 
thus brought to bear upon the end of the train, the latter, shut up 
within the tube, glides smoothly along towards its destination, the 
revolving disc keeping up the motive power until it reaches the 
steep incline, whence its own momentum again suffices to carry it 
the rest of the distance. The return journey, as above indicated, is 
effected by the aid of the exhausting process. At a given signal a 
valve is opened, and the disc-wheel set to work in withdrawing 
the air from the tube. Near the upper end of the tube there is a 
large aperture, or side vault, which forms the throat through which 
the air is, so to speak, exhaled, the iron doors at the upper terminus 
still being kept shvt. In a second or two the train posted at the 
lower terminus, yielding to the exhausting process going on in its 
front, and urged by the ordinary pressure of the atmosphere from 
behind, moves off on its upward journey, and rapidly ascending the 
incline approaches the iron gates, which fly open to receive it, and 
it emerges at once into daylight. Such is the mode in which the 
system works, and it seems capable of being adapted to railway 
communication for short distances, such as on lines within the 
metropolis and other large towns, or wherever tunnels with steep 
gradientsexist. The chief obstacles encountered in practically working 
the atmospheric railway, introduced some fifteen years ago, are con- 
sidered to have been effectually overcome by the present modification of 
the principle. Under the former system the tube was of very small 
size, and fixed upon the ground ; a longitudinal or continuous valve 
opening at the top, along which a rod, connecting the piston with 
the c irriages, passed, and the valve closing behind the rod as it 
moved onwards. The amount of atmospheric pressure required to 
be exerted where the area of the tube was so small was enormous, 
being from 7 ib. to 101b, per square inch; whereas upon Mr. 
Rammell’s principle the pressure is only 240z. per square inch ; 
and, moreover, the great leakage and waste of power which rendered 
the old atmosphere system so costly in working are here in great 
measure avoided. It need hardly be added that the worst draw- 
backs to travelling through tunnels—viz., the smoke and sul- 
phureous vapours emitted from the locomotive and the close, 
unwholesome atmosphere of the tunnels themselves—are in this 
case got rid of. Every train, in fact, carries its own supply of fresh 
air along with it, and also expels the foul air before it, 


THE PEOPLE AT THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S 
GARDENS. 

Her Majesty the Queen may with reason congratulate herself 
on having procured a real treat for a large number of her subjects 
on Friday week, Thousands will look back with pleasure to the 
birthday of Prince Albert, and forward with expectation for its 
recurrence, The Horticultural Society's Gardens Slepliyed a scene 
such as has not before been witnessed within their precincts. From 
the opening to the closing of the gates a constant stream ef visitors 
continued to pour in, ‘The roads leading to the gardens reminded 
one of the time of the International Exhibition—they were fully as 
much crowded as on the days of the largest attendance there. 
Inside the gardens from eleven o'clock till the time of closing the 
crowd was so dense as to interfere in many places very seriously 
with locomotion, Several schools were among the visitors, and 
were conspicuous here and there from the banners borne by most 
of them, In the large conservatory the crowd was not so great as 
on the terrace outside; nevertheless, it was suiliciently large to 
strike a visitor accustomed to the ordinary attendance at shows. 

The galleries were quite favourite spots, and the dust raised by 
the crowd was disagreeably apparent there, and must have been 
somewhat detrimental to the plants. ‘The roof of the terrace was 
covered with people. From this roof the view of the gardens was 
most striking ; its whole extent was filled with people, not so closely 
as to prevent movement, but the crowd moved along the walks and 
over the grass plots, while here and there a dense crowd surrounded 
a band, or at the lower end of the gardens a group played at kiss-in- 
the-ring. The maze was so full of travellers that we should think 
the difficulty must have been to make a mistake, which however, 
seemed to bedone bymany. In the western portion of the gardens 
the game of kiss-in-tle-ring was spiritedly kept up. On the terrace | 
the crowd wa densest, and there it was very difficult to move about 
and the refreshment-room was closely packed. : 

, Bands of musicians performed in various parts of the gardens at 
different times during the day, and contributed in no small degree 
to the general pleasure. ‘The visitors were of various classes, but 
the greatest number were of those who earn their bread by ‘hard 
labour, ‘There were gentlemen and ladies, tradesmen and labouring 
men, with their wives and families; young men and young women 
boys and girls, and those inevitable companions of a London crowd. | 
children in arms, All were order ly, quiet, and well-behaved ; even 


the children running up and down the grassy slopes seemed to be 
careful to avoid doing mischief. The police stationed in the gardens 
appeared to have no occupation except that of giving information 
which they were constantly called upon to afford to one or another, 
and which they readily did to the best of their ability. Shortly 
before the closing of the gates the musicians were congregated on 
the terrace, so far as the density of the crowd would permit of the 
projected arrangemei ts being carried out, and the National Anthem 
was sung by a powerful chorus of voices, the public being requested 
not to join in until the last verse. There seemed to us to be at least 
100,000 people present there for the greater part of the day, and we 
should judge that the admissions of the day had not fallen far short of 
200,000, At six o'clock those who had entered by the principal gate 
had been 60,000, and the official there estimated the numbers 
admitted at 160,000 persons, 

In mixing among the crowd it was our lot to hear frequent 
allusions to the cause of the day’s pleasure, expressed in a manner 
that showed a feeling of gratitude to the Queen, who, in giving this 
pleasure to so many ot her people, has certainly rendered the birth- 
day of the Prince Consort one that will be honoured and welcomed 
with delight by a great body of the bone and sinew of the land, 


IRELAND. 


SECTARIAN FEELING IN IRELAND.—The daughter of Mr, Alexander. 
Rector of Drumcree, some years ago married a Mr. Rollinson, a curate, and 
she and her husband subsequently became Roman Catholics, Recently, 
being on a visit to the Rector, the pair attended service in the chapel of their 
own creed, whereupon the leading Protestants called upon the Rector and 
ordered him to send away his daughter and her husband under penalty of 
his house being wrecked. The spokesman declared the visit of two Romanists 
to their own chapel an outrage on the parish, and so fierce was the feeling 
that Mr. Alexander was compelied to yield, and banish his daughter and 
son-in-law from his house. 


HORRID MURDER.—A most brutal and unprovoked murder was com- 
mitted in Omagh on Saturday evening last. The victim is Mr. John 
M‘Crossan, @ solicitor of considerable repute in the county of Donegal. At 
the last Omagh Assizes Mr. M‘Orossan was solicitor for the plaintiff in the 
case of ** Doyle v' M‘Loughlin,” coachbuilder. It was the only recerd at 
lust Assizes. A verdict ot £8 damages and sixpence costs was found for the 
plaintiff, M'Loughlin, the defendanr, not paying the damages and costs, an 
execution was brought against him,, and the Sub-Sberitf, Mr. Charles 
M‘Crossan, brother of the deceased, was, on Saturday last, about to proceed 
with the execution, M‘Loughlin resisted, and had his place, which is 
situated in Castle-street, Omagh, shut up against the approach of the 
Sheri! and his bailiffs. The Sheriff, seeing that resistance was offered, 
sought the advice of his brother, who went to him, and while speaking to the 
Sub-Sheriff on the street an iron rod, 5 ft. 8 in. in length, having a hook with 
a barb at che point, was thrust by M‘Loughlin out of the window on the 
upper story, aud plunged into the throat of Mr. M‘Crossan, lifting him off 
the ground and inflicting a dreadful wound. The carotid artery was cut, 
and the blood gushed ous in profusion, All the remedies which medical skill 
could devise were applied ; but without avail, as the unfortunate gentleman 
died next day, after suffering intense agony. M‘Loughlin is in custody, 


SCOTLAND. 

A MARRIAGE UNDER DIFFICULTIES.—The other day a young gentleman 
from England arrived in the neighbourhood of Airdrie, where he had a 
sweetheart whom he had been wooing for some time. He had received a 
sudden call to proceed abroad, but previous to his departure he was desirous 
of converting his inamorata into a wife and taking her along with him. 
The lady was nothing loth, but there was no time to spare for the pro- 
clamation of the banns—a necessary preliminary to procuring the services of 
& minister to tie the knot. At length the parties, advised by one of the burgh 
lawyers, declared themselves man and wife in the Royal, Hotel. This, it 
secuis, being an irregular marriage, is an offence in the eye of the law, and 
the couple now united were brought up before a magistrate, and, pleading 
“Guilty” Lo what they had no wish to deny, were amerced in the uot very 
serious pinulty of one merk Scots, about 1s, 1d, sterling, besides having the 
fact of their marriage unmistakably registered by its being placed on record 
in the court books, 

DISCOVERY OF AN ANCIENT BUILDING AT TORWOOD.—A curious and 
interesting antiquarian discovery has just been made on Tappock-hill, in 
Torwood Vorest, in the parish of Dunipace. ‘The discoveries include a large 
circular building, entombed in a mound, a subterranean passage leading 
thereirom ; the upper portion of a Scottish quern; a small iron hammer ot 
ancient make ; with other historical and monumental remains. Tappock, 
the scene of these discoveries, is located on the west side of the old Koman 
road, and about half a mile north-west from Torwood Castle, The proprietor 
is Licutenant-Colonel Dundas, of Carronhall, near Larbert ; and it is at his 
instance Lat the excavations which have led to the present discoveries are 
being made. ‘he building which has been disclosed is circular in shape, and 
the diameter is 32 ft, 6in,, with a depth of 10 ft, What may be termed the 
main entrance is on the south-west side, and the descent into the chamber is 
accomplished by a stair consisting of ten steps. The staircase is elbow-shaped, 
and at the bottom it measures 4ft. din. wide; at the top, 2ft.10in, Ad- 
Joining it is the entrance to a subterranean passage, which is supposed to 
communicate with Lorwood Castle. ‘he hypothesis is partly contirmed by 
the direction taken by the passage, which is uraced to a considerable distance 
from the building by interstices, or what possibly may have been auxiliary 
openings. The sides of the entrances to the chamber and subterranean pas- 
Sage are surmounted by compound lintels, and the whole building indicates 
a regular principle of construction, ‘The stones have evidently undergone a 
rubbing down and dressing, so as to form tolerably regular blocks. In the 
bottom of the chamber the upper stone of a quern was found, together with 
a small hammer of peculiar make. ‘The head is round like a bullet, with a 
point or spike projecting from one side, <A “ bing” of stones, weighing 
from 11b, to 21b., each, and nearly all of one shape, was discovered 
in a part of the chamber. It is quite apparent that these had 
been selected for some object, possibly for using with the sling. 
Among them is one of rather a peculiar form, It is oblong in shape, and 
the centre on cach side is hollowed out so as to admit of the insertion of a 
watch glass, One of the large stones with which the chamber was filled up 
is ornamented in two corners by a character or figure resembling a ram’s 
horn, ‘The bottom of the chamber is covered to a depth of two inches with 
what appears to be ashes or charred wood ; and at intervals round the walls 
are Cavities measuring six by nine inches, The theory of several gentlemen 
who have examined the building is that it has been used as a watch-tower, 
probably during Roman or Pictish times, or perhaps more recently, Another 
theory 1s, that it has been one of the dwellings ot the aborigines of ancient 
Caledonia at the time of the Roman invasion, The chamber in some of its 
details corresponds very closely with those ancient habitations which have 
been found elsewhere in Scotland, As the excavations, however, are not 


on comes possibly some additional light may yet be thrown on the 
subject, 


: THE PROVINCES. 

A BRAVE WoMAN.—Some few days ago some very young children were 
playing in a boat in Teignmouth Harbour. A little boy, between two and 
three years of age, overbalanced himself and fell into a depth of five or six 
feet of water. The accident being observed by two women, they both in- 
stinctivily rushed into the river to his rescuc, One of them, however, 
finding herself getting beyond her depth, retired ; but the othér woman, 
haumed Sully Shiggins, wire of one of the life-boat’s crew, pushed forward 
and swam a few leet to the child’s rescue, She caught him some depth 
below the surface, as he was sinking, and afterwards safely brought him 
ashore. The chila was found to be nearly insensible, and must have perished 
in the absence of Mra. Shiggins’ courageous conduct. Her husband has 


been for some years past one of the life-boat’s crew, and has often assisted in 
saving life from shipwreck, 


THE MANX CLERGY AND THE CHASE.—The Bishop of Sodor and Man 
Was present & few days ago at the dinner of a local agricultural society, and, 
in responding tor * The Church,” said, in the course of his speech, “* There 
Was another matter to which he must refer, now that he was speaking. He 
believed that they were in a great measure indebted to his Excellency, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, who was working day and night for the interest of the 
istaud, for the pack of hounds which was exhibited at the show that . 
In old times the clergy had to keep a pack of hounds for the parish. oy; 
did nov know whether he would be asked to join the hunt, but be believed 
they had asked the Archdeacon to do so if he would preach a sermon for 
them, Ile (the Bishop) would have no objection to the Archdeacon doing 
*0 provided he preached the sermon in pink, with top-boots on.” 


TUE QUEEN IN SCOTLAND.—Her Majesty, accompanied by the younger 
Members of her temily, by tle Duke and Duchess of Coburg, and a numerous 
fulte, Jett Windsor Castle at seven o'clock on Monday night for Scotland. 
On Tuesday morning her Majesty inaugurated the statue of the late Prince 
Consort in the North Inch av Perth, and then proceeded to Balmoral, where 
the Roy al party arrived in the afternoon. Betore leaving Perth, the honour 
= kutghthood Was conferred by her Majesty on Mr, Ross, the Provost of the 

Boakb OF TRADE RETURNS.—The Board of Trade returns for July have 
been issued, and they are ayain very favourable with regard to the declared 
vaiue of the exports. The month for July was £14,394,364, against 
£15 048,540 tu July, 18 and for the seyen months the aggregate average 
As £92,441 950, ayainet £75,663,007 in the corresponding period of last year. 
The imports of specie during the seven months amounted to £16,371,678, 


and the exports tu £14 781 .858-- : : 
of £1,589,820, .1$1,508-- showing an excess of imports to the amount 
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7 ILLUST RATED TIMES 


OUR FEUILLETON, 


THE ENTRAPPED ACADEMICIAN. 

Ix the early days of the French Acad(mie the members seem to 

‘@ been more complaisant than they have proved themselves of 
have + years. The King had only to express his desire, and the 
fe tee of an Academician was at once secured: whereas nowadays 
me -andidate who is known to be favoured by the Emperor's sup- 
vie Stands a very good chance of losing his election, The first 
Member of the Academie who was elected by direct command of the 
Bovereign was M. de Noyon; and Louis XLV., pleased at the ready 
compliance with his request, testitied to the Prince de Condé and to 
the most distinguished persons of the Court that he should be glad 
to see them at the reception. Thus M. de Noyon was the first 

ember of the Académie chosen by the King, and the first at whose 
Les stion he had taken the trouble to invite his courtiers to attend. 
i The ‘Abbé de Caumartin was at that time Director of the Académie, 
He knew the vanity of M. de Noyon and determined to divert the 
mublic at his expense. He had many friends in power, and judged 
that his pleasantry would be overlooked and even approved. He 
composed, therefore, a confused and bombastic discourse in the style 
of M. de Noyon, full of pompous hrases, turning the Prelate into ridi- 
cule while they seemed to praise him. After finishing this work he was 
afraid lest it should be thought out of all measure, and, to reassure 
himself, carried it to M. de Noyon himself, as a scholar might to 
his master, in order to see whether it fully met with his approval. 
M, de Noyon, so far from suspecting anything, was charmed by the 
discourse, and simply made a few corrections in the style, 
Abbé de Caumartin rejoiced at the success of the snare he had laid, 
and felt quite bold enough to deliver his harangue. ei 

The day came. The Académie was crowded. The King and the 
Court were there, all expecting to be diverted. M. de Noyon, 
caluting everybody with a satisfaction he did not dissimulate, made 
his speech with his usual confidence and in his usual style. The 
‘Abbe replied with a modest air, and with a gravity and slowness 
that gave great effect to his ridiculous discourse. The surprise and 
pleasure were general, and each person strove to intoxicate M. de 
Noyon more and more, making him believe that the speech of the 
Abbé was relished rove | because it had so worthily praised him. 
The Prelate was delighted with the Abbé and the public, and 
conceived not the slightest mistrust. ’ : 

The noise which this occurrence made may be imagined, and the 
praises M. de Noyon oe himself in relating everywhere what he 
jad said and what had been replied to him. M. de Paris, to whose 
house he went in his round of triumph, did not like him, and 
endeavoured to open his eyes to the humiliation he had received. 
For some time M, de Noyon would not be convinced of the truth ; 
it was not until he had consulted with Pore la Chaise that he 
believed it. Excess of rage and vexation succeeded then to the 
excess of rapture he had felt. In this state he returned to his house, 
and went the next day to Versailles. There he made the most bitter 
complaint to the King of the Abbé de Caumartin, by whose means 
he had become the sport and laughingstock of all the world. 

The King, who had learned what had passed, was himself dis- 
pleased. He ordered Pontchartrain to re buke the Abbé, and to 
send him a lettre de cachet, in order that he might go and ripen his 
brain in his abbey of Busay, in Brittany, and better learn there 
how to speak and write, Pontchartrain executed the first part of 
his commission, but not the second. He pointed out to the King 
that the speech of the Abbé de Caumartin had been revised and 
corrected by M. de Noyon, and that, therefore, this latter had only 
himself to blame in the matter. He declared, too, that the Abbé 
was very sorry for what he had done, and was most willing to beg 
pardon of M. de Noyon, The lettre de cachet thus fell to the 
yround, but not the anger of the Prelate. He was so outraged that 
he would not see the Abbé, retired into his diocese to hide his 
shame, and remained there a long time. 

Upon his return to Paris, however, being taken ill, before con- 
senting to receive the sacrament he sent for the Abbé, embraced 
him, pardoned him, and gave him a diamond ring that he drew from 
his finger, and that he begged him to keep in memory of him. Nay, 
ore, when he was cured he used all his influence to reinstate the 
Abbe in the esteem of the King. But the King could never forgive 
what had taken place; and M. de Noyon, by this grand action, 
gained, as St. Simon says, “ only the favour of God and the honour 


of the world.” 5 


WOMAN'S DRESS IN RELATION TO HEALTH. 

The first thing which needs to be done is, to lessen the size of the 
ridiculously large hoops which are now in fashion, and which make 
it necessary to put so extravagant a quantity of material into skirts 
und everything else worn over them. There is not a single thing 
to be said in favour of hoops of this absurd size. They are very 
ugly, and they take up so much space as to be very inconvenient, 
both to the wearers and everyone «round them. Leaving good taste 
out of the question, kind feeling alone ought to put anend to this stupid 
fashion, which makes our dress a nuisance i: every railway-carriage, 
omnibus and pew, and all other places where the sitting-room is 
small, The only reason sufficient to justify us, even in wearing any 
hoops at all, is that they throw off the skirts from the body, and so 
leave it free in walking. This is certainly a very great advantage ; 
for the fatigue of walking is nearly doubled when at every step a 
weight of several pounds in the shape of skirts has to be pushed 
forwards, as is the case when hoops are not worn. ‘This one advan- 
tage is alone, in many cases, great enough to counterbalance all the 
disadvantages of hoops, and to make it desirable to wear them. 
Another great advantage in them is that they make it possible to 
wear fewer petticoats than used to be worn before they came again 
into fashion, Several thick, heavy petticoats were then required in 
order to conceal the outline of the figure as much as is considered 
necessary. It was in those days no uncommon thing for young 
women to wear five, six, or even seven petticoats, one of which was 
often made of heavy moreen, and another of thick, starched, corded 
uuslin, This mass of petticoats was not only very injurious because 
of its weight but also use it, being gathered closely together at 
the waist, gave the lower parts of the body much more clothing than 
the other parts of the frame, and so kept it very unhealthily warm. 
With hoops, however, two thin, light petticoats are sufficient for all 
reasonable purposes. But all the advantages of the hooped skirt 
may be secured without having it nearly so large as it is generally 
worn now. The hoopsshould be only just large enough to keep the 
skirts out from the limbs in walking. When they are larger than 
this, they become as absurd as they are ugly and inconvenient, and 
they riclily deserve all the lashings which /’unch and the newspapers 
give them, When the hoops are worn small much less fulness is, of 
course, needed in the petticoats and dress skirts, the weight of 
which is thus greatly diminished. The petticoats may be still further 
lightened by * goring ” them, so as to leave my just enough ful- 
hess at the top to hang easily over the hoops. hen, of course, no 
more petticoats should be worn than are absolutely necessary. 
Only one over the hoops, and a very thin, light one under them 
should be worn. Their great use in giving freedom in taking exer- 
cise is, of course, in a great measure destroyed when heavy ge 
coats are worn under them. They should themselves. too, as 
light as possible. The thick cheap ones are so injuriously heavy 
that it is very false economy to buy them. A skeleton-skirt made 
of very thin, light, flexible steel is the best. It should be lined on 
both sides for about twelve inches at the bottom, to prevent the 
hoops from catching to scrapers, omnibus-steps, and similar things. 
Very serious accidents have happened through neglect of this pre- 
caution, It is not well, however, to line the skeleton-skirt all the 
Way up, as this adds unnecessarily to its weight. Not only may we 
lessen the weight of our clothing by putting less fulness into petti- 
coats and dress-skirts, but also by choosing lighter materials for 
them, Many of the “reps,” “droguets,” linseys, and other mate- 
rials now used for dresses and petticoats are very much too heavy ; 
there is no need whatever to wear them, for there is an abundance 
of materials which are very light in weight, and yet dark enough 
\ look seasonable in autumn and winter—Alexandra Magazine. 


The | 


| the spectacle peat 


| cannot move. 


| gentle plash of water dropping on my pillow. 
| tinctly, and I know at once what it is; but fora king's ransom I 


“UNDER THE KNIFE.” 

AND now the critical moment has arrived ; so, having undressed 
myself, I take a last look around, and mount the table, where I am 
at once seized on and arranged for the convenience of carving by 
the two aides-de-camp, Mr. C., who, with his sleeves tucked up, 
had been standing in such a position as to screen the little what- 
not and its glittering load from my sight, takes a last look at the 
wound, evidently determining in his own mind the precise spot 
where he will make the first gash, and then, retiring a pace or two, 
nods to Dr. S., who has placed himself behind me. That gentle- 
a at once steps forward and commences to apply the chloro- 
‘orm, 

The instrument he uses for this purpose appears to me to partake 
very much of the form of a meerschaum pipe, in the bowl of which 
is placed a sponge containing the fluid, a cover fitting tightly over 
the top of the bowl. The long pipe-stem terminates in a cup in- 
tended to cover the nose and mouth of the patient. At the upper 
part of the stem is a small valve or stopcock, which regulates the 
amount of vapour to be inhaled. I am told to draw long, deep 
inspirations as steadily and slowly as possible, and for two or three 
seconds the only effect I perceive is a slight choking sensation, 
which makes me gasp for breath. Then, however, I see him tum 
on the stopcock a little fuller, and immediately I feel myself becom- 
ing giddy, the sensation of choking increases, and I find more and 
more difficulty in drawing my breath. The objects in the room 
become blurred and dance before my eyes; my brain begins to 
throb and whirl in my head, and I feel a weight like lead on my 
heart. And now my blood begins to surge violently through my 
veins, and beats like a sledge-hammer on my temples; every nerve 
in my body tingles; it grows faster and faster, wilder and wilder— 
the room rushes round and round—I cannot bear it—I cannot 
breathe—I try to struggle, and feel I can just raise my arm, which 
even in my state of semi-consciousness I perceive is at once held 
down by one of those abominable students, who is doubtless enjoying 
and gloating over my distress. A roaring 
strive to raise myself to struggle, but L 
I try to scream—lI try to breathe—I gasp wildly — 
Iam suffocating—I shall die—I . . . 

A pause, along sensible pause, at the end of which I feel that I 
have been asleep; and then I am gradually awoke by hearing the 
I hear it quite dis- 


sound fills my ears— 


could not open my eyes or stir hand or foot. Iam conscious, but 
motionless, I hear the murmur of voices, but cannot distinguish 
what is said. Presently there is another plash, and I somchow 
know that they are sprinkling my face ; but though I hear it fall on 
the pillow, I cannot feel it. And now I hear the voices once more. 
This time I can distinguish what issaid. It is Dr. S, speaking, 
and he says, “ He is coming round fast,” Another moment and I 
can open my eyes. Dr. S. is standing over me with a basin of 
water, from which he is sprinkling my face and bathing my temples ; 
though, oddly enough, I cannot feel either his touch or the water. 
Mr. C. is standing with his back to me washing his hands, and 
one of the pupils is packing up the mahogany box, whilst the other 
is watching me with a look which seems to me very like one of 
regret that it is all over, and that there is no more to be seen. The 
nurse is carrying away the two buckets, and I can even see that the 
water is very red. I see all this at a glance, I am perfectly conscious, 
and yet I can feel nothing. Not only am I free from pain, but there 
is a numbness over all my limbs. i cannot feel my own touch, I 
have no sensation whatever. In this state I am lifted into bed and 
placed in a comfortable position, not even the movement causing 
any sensation. Gradually, however, a slight tingling comes on, 
somewhat similar to that which takes place when a hand or foot 
has what is commonly called “ gone to sleep.” This is succeeded 
by a smarting pain at the seat of the wound, which increases in 
intensity until, after some minutes, it becomes very severe. 
Sensation has returned to my body, and with it comes the after-pain 
of the operation. This, of course, is all the more severe because I 
have been spared the pain of the operation itself. It does not, how- 
ever, last very long; and within half an hour it has entirely ceased. 
How can I describe the wonderful sensation of relief with which I 
then dwelt upon the recollection that it was all over—that there was 
nothing more to dread, and that all I had now to do was to get well 
as rapidly as possible ? 

In this matter, however, I somewhat counted without my host. 
The suffering of an operation does not lie entirely in the moment 
when it is performed ; there are sundry most unpleasant stages to 
be undergone subsequently, The removal of the stitches with 
which the wound has been sewn up is a most disagreeable little 
episode, but worse sti]l is the coming away of the ligatures with 
which the small arteries are tied. These vary in number, according 
to the locality of the wound. Im my case there were eight; and 
how I suffered before they all dropped off! This event takes 
place as soon as the several arteries have healed, and until they are 
all removed it is impossible for the wound to close at the external 
surface. For several days, therefore, the surgeon at bed visit 
tried them all, as he called it, meaning thereby that he pulled at 
each one in succession. If it gave way, well and good, there was 
not much pain; but if it resisted, oh! then there was a wrench. 
There was one most obstinate ligatnre which would not yield for 
several days after all its companions had been got rid of. What I 
suffered before that terrible thread was removed I never shall 
forget. However, all things have an end; and so eventually, one 
fine morning, the usual pull was rewarded with success—out came 
the obnoxious thread, and from that moment the healing of the 
wound went on rapidly. All was now over; stage after stage of 
convalescence was passed rapidly by, until at last came the eventful 
morming when a small slip of grey stamped paper was deposited by 
mein Mr. C.’s hands, making awful havoc in the modest balance 
that stood at my credit in the books of Messrs. Cox and Co. I 
shook hands with him for the last time, and, as he drove away, I 
thanked Providence that I was at last released from all my troubles, 
and prayed most sincerely that I might never again be doomed to 
the fate of being “under the knife."—British Army and Navy 
Review, 


—* : 
RESTORATION OF ANCIENT LONDON CHURCHES. 


ST, BARTHOLOMEW THE GREAT, 


Tuis church, situated in West Smithfield, and the oldest beyond 
all question in the whole city of London, having been erected nearly 
750 years ago, is about to be restored to its primitive grandeur at 
the cost of a large sum of money, under the direction of a com- 
mittee, of whom Mr. Tite, M.P., Mr. Beresford Hope, the Attorney- 
General ; Mr. Hardwicke, R.A.; the Rev. John Abbiss, the Rector ; 
Mr, White, treasurer of St. Bartholomew's Hospital; Mr. Robert 
Chambers, Mr. E. L. Beckwith, Mr. J. W. Butterworth, and Deputy 
Lott are among the principal members. As an edifice of the 
Norman style of architecture, it is said to be unique. Its solidity 
has suffered little from the lapse of time, and its chief features, 
after so many centuries, remain unimpaired. The work of restora- 
tion, therefore, has not for its object so much the repair of the 
fabric itself as the removal of a mass of rubbish by which its 
stately proportions have been obscured to a great extent for centuries. 
The mutilation and defacement of noble semicircular arches, the 
external accumulation of earth, the floor within, raised nearly 3 ft. 
above the bases of the columns, the exclusion of the apse from the 
church by a decayed and unsightly wall, have all tended to mar the 
beauty and convenience of the edifice. The founder of the church 
was Iahere, a gentleman of the Court of Henry I, and described 
by Stow as “a man of singular and pleasant wit, and therefore by 
many called the King’s jester and minstrel.” In 1103 the building 
is said to have been begun, and in March, 1123, the choir was con- 
secrated by Richard of Beauvais, then Bishop of London ; the rest 
not having been finished until ten years later. ‘Three Byzantine 
Princes, whether merchants or monks does not appear, were present 
at the ceremony of consecration. Originally the church consisted 
of a low central tower, with four other towers, one at each of the 


155 


angles of the edifice, and all crowned with conical spires. It 
was at first the church of a community of Augustine friars, 
of whom Rahere was the first Prior, and so continued until the dis- 
solution of the monasteries. The present edifice is the choir of the 
old monastic church, given for Divine service by Henry VIII., after 
the Dissolution, In the reign of Queen Mary the remainder of the 
fabric was given to the Dominican Friars, who abandoned it in 
July, 155%, and it afterwards became a parish church. The church, 
when complete, measured 280 ft. in length; and it had a nave, 
which was pulled down at the Reformation, and of whieh the site 
only now remains, upwards of 87 ft. long and 60 ft. broad, At 
present the building is 152 ft. by 57 ft., and 47 ft. high, having an 
open timber roof, which is supposed to be equal in age to the 
building itself. The square brick tower at the end of the south 
aisle is 75 ft. high, and was erected in 1628. It contains five bells, 
The six bells blonging originally to the edifice were sold at the dis- 
solution of the monastery to the parish church of St. Sepulchre. On 
the east side of the south wing stood a beautiful chapel of the time 
of Edward IIT, with a large western archway, which was destroyed b 

fire in 1830, Attached to the east end of the church was a lady chapel, 
of Norman style, now a fringe manufactory, the side walls of which 
still remain, The prior’s house, infirmary, refectory, dormitory, 
chapter-house, and cloisters originally surrounded the building. 


The walls of the chapter-house, of the time of Henry ILI, were 
remaining in 1809, as high as the window-sills. It had three 


arched entrances to the cloister, with arcades on the north and 
south sides, On the south side of the church is an oriel window 
built by Prior Bolton early in the sixteenth century, and supposed 
to have been used, like that at Worcester Cathairal, by the sacristan 
for the supervision of the lights burning at the altar. It is orna- 
mented by the Prior's rebus, an arrow, or some such thing, inserted 
through a tun, from which probably the inn sign of the Bolt-in- 
Tun took its origin. The interior of the church contains several 
very ancient monuments in good preservation ; among others the 
etligy and tomb of Rahere, the first Prior, inserted within a screen ; 
the Elizabethan tomb of Sir Walter Mildmay, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and founder of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, who 
died in May, 1589; and of Rycroft, the King's printer of the 
Polyglot; Le Sceur, the sculptor, and Milton lived in Bartholomew- 
close, hard by, and William Hogarth was baptised in the church 
in November, 1697, 
AUSTINFRIARS. 


This church, one of the most ancient and interesting in the whole 
city of London, and which was partly destroyed by fire in 
November, 1862, is now being restored in a befitting manner; and 
the work, the cost of which is estimated at about £12,000, is far 
towards completion. Until the accident, which nearly resulted in 
its entire destruction, the church was but little known, except to 
persons of archwological taste, and, although situate in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the Bank of England and the Royal 
Exchange, probably not more than twenty men connected with 
either of those great centres of business ever saw it, though it is as 
large and imposing as some cathedrals. The truth is, that the 
edifice stands in a square, having a somewhat obscure entrance 
from Lothbury and Broad-street, and is not visible from either of 
those busy thoroughfares ; but only let an ordinary citizen in pass- 
ing turn aside through the quaint gateway leading to the Dutch 
quarter of the City which derives its name from the church, and his 
curiosity will be amply repaid by a sight of the time-honoured fabric. 
The Church of Austinfriars was founded upwards of 600 years ago— 
namely, in 1253, as an inscription over its western entrance in- 
dicates ; but the nave, which alone existed at the time of the Fire, 
was erected a century later. ‘It is,” wrote Mr. George Gilbert 
Scott recently, ‘a noble model of a preaching-nave, for which pur- 
pose it was, no doubt, speciaily intended, being of great size and 
of unusual openness. It is upwards of 150 ft. by 80 ft. internally, 
supported by light and lofty pillars, sustaining eighteen arches, and 
lighted by large and numerous windows with flowing tracery. It 
is, in fact, a perfect model of what is most practically useful in 
the nave of a church.” Originally, it was a place of worship for 
the Augustine friars, and hence its name in the present abbreviated 
form; but in the reign of King Edward VI. it was made over to the 
Dutch community who had settled in that part of the City, and in 
possession of their descendants it still remains. The choir and its 
appendages were destroyed soon after the dissolution of the monas- 
teries ; and the noble steeple—the finest, in Mr, Scott’s opinion, in the 
city of London—was taken down in 1603 by the then Marquis of 
Winchester, in opposition to the earnest remonstrance of the Lord 
Mayor and the Corporation of London. The earnest protest made in 
the papers by Mr. Scout, in July of last year, against what would 
have been a similar act of vandalism was more successful than 
that of the civic authorities more than 250 years ago, and probably 
to it we owe the preservation and restoration of the fabric itself, or 
rather what remained of it, after the fire, the removal of which was 
at that time suspected to be impending. There were strong tempta- 
tions to its destruction rather than restoration, for all the surround- 
ing property in that part of the City has become immeasurably 
increased in value by the lapse of time. Asa proof of this we can 
point to a stately building which has been erected this year for 
mercantile purposes, in close proximity to the church, on ground 
bought for the purpose at the fabulous rate agg of 
£1,800,000 and upwards the statute acre. Again, the Dutch 
community in London, always comparatively small in number, 
have of late years, with the rest of the wealthy mercantile classes, 
gone to reside in the suburbs, and their church, like many others in 
the City from similar causes, has been but-thinly attended. It is but 
just towards the trustees to state that they disclaimed at the time 
any intention to pull down the remains of the fabric, after the fire, 
and that, on the contrary, just before the accident they had ex- 
pended abou! £3000 in its repair, The restoration is now being 
effected by Messrs. Browne and Robinson, the eminent builders, in 
Worship-street, from designs by Mr. Edward I’Anson and Mr. William 
Lightly, architects; and Mr. Spaul, of Norwich, holds the contract 
for the screenwork and pewing, all of which will be of oak. The 
roof, which is now of wood, and open and elegant in design, sub- 
stituting an unsightly flat ceiling, is supported on twenty graceful 
columns,with arches springing from each pillar, and towards the east 
end there are six dormers in it, three on each side, intended to light up 
the chancel. The church consists now, as before, of a lofty nave 
and two side aisles. Its interior is 136 ft. in length by 80 ft.; the 
nave is 50 ft. high, and each of the side aisles 37 ft. Besides the 
main or western door there is a porch at the south side of the 
building. In addition to the dormers in the roof, the fabric will be 
lighted by eighteen windows, with flowing tracery, including the 
wes'ern window, which, next to that of Westminster Hall, is said 
to be the largest of any building in London, The tracery in twelve 
of the windows, which had been wholly destroyed by time and the 
fire together, is being restored in Portland stone. The prevailing 
style of architecture throughout the edifice is pure Gothic, and the 
walls, which are built of Kentish rag and flint, remain firm and 

solid to this day, after resisting the eifects of time for more than 
six ceaturies and the action of the fire, which destroyed the rest of 
the fabric. 


- 


SOMETHING LIKE A BOWL OF PuNCH.—On the 25th of October, 1694, a 
bowl of punch was made at the Right Hon. Edward Russell’s house, when he 
was Captain General Commander-in-Chief of his Majesty’s forces in the 
Mediterranean Sea. It was made in a fountain in a garden in the middle of 
four walks, all covered overhead with orange and lemon trees; and in every 
walk was a table, the whole length of it, covered with cold collations, &. 
In the said fountain were the following ingredients—namely, 

4 hogsheads of brandy, 

25,000 lemons, 

20 eallons lime-juice, 

1200 weight of fine Lisbon sugar, . 
hiv, grated nutmegs, 

2 0 toasted biscuits, 

1 pipe of dry mountain Malaga, 


Over the fountain was a large canopy to keep off the rain ; and there was 
built on purpose a little boat, wherein was a boy belonging to the fleet, who 
rowed round the fountain and filled the caps to the com pany, and, in all 
probability more than 6000 men drank thereof, 
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THE WAIERSPOUT IN THE ENGLISH CUANNEL, AS SEEN FROM THE COLLEGE, WORTHING. 


TdE LATE FIRE AT LIMOCES. 

Our readers are already aware that a large portion of the city of 
I, moges has been destroyed by fire. We this week publish an 
Engraving showing the ruin wrought by the flames, and which has 
le even more extensive than was at first supposed Upwards of 
« hundred houses have been destroyed, which were situated in the 


THE FRANKLIN STATION OT TUE ATLANII 


very heart of the city. ‘The value of the property consumed is 
estimated at upwards of £200,000, 

Limoges, the capital of the department of the Haute Vienne, is one 
of those ancient cities in which the fever of architectural improve- 
ment or alteration had only just begun to make itself felt. The 
unpretending city on the banks of the River Vienne, has long been 


ranked among the most industrious commercial places in France, 
and had become especially celebrated for its manufactories of 
beautiful porcelain, its ironworks, tanneries, &c.; and the 46,000 
inhabitants comprising its population were for the most part 
accustomed to the arduous occupations of commerce or production, 
Fétes in such places are rare—for time is precious where factories 


AND GREAT WESIERN RAILWAY, OIL-CREEK, PENNSYLVANIA, 
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exist ; but one of these rare rejoicings took place in Limoges on the 
15th of August, in honour of the religious Fete de l'Assomption, the 
day also set apart throughout France for the festivities initiated by 
the Imperial Government on the occasion of the Fete Napoléon. — 

The double fete-day had passed off with the usnal demonstrations 
of religious and national sentiments, and was terminating with a 
display of fireworks in the Champ-de-Juillet, when suddenly an 
alarm of fire was raised by thousands of voices in the city, and 
a few minutes changed the scene of joy into one of grief and terror. 
‘A sea of flame had almost instantaneously lighted up the whole 
city, and its waves rolled so rapidly along that it was not possible 
to Cow the extent of the conflagration, rendered still more terrible 
by the inadequate supply of water and the combustible nature of 
the old wooden houses in the heart of the city, where the tire had 
broken out. Means for the suppression of the fire were promptly 
organised ; but the flames got so great a mastery over the very 
vitals of Limoges that all efforts for their extinction proved un- 
availing. Brigades of firemen from neighbouring places hastened 
to the scene of devastation, and with the aid of the military and a 
willing public, and after many days’ labour, succeeded, not in 
extinguishing the fire where it had already taken possession, but in 
preserving the other portions of the town that seemed at first 
destined to fall a prey to the ravaging element. The fire, although 
in the end confined within certain limits, destroyed nearly all that 
portion of the city comprised between the Church of St, Michel and 
the Palace of Justice. 


A WATERSPOUT IN THE CHANNEL. | 

Ox the morning of the 2Ist ult. waterspouts were seen In the 
Channel, both off Brighton and Worthing. A correspondent writing 
from the latter town says that the morning was very dull and 
thundery, attended with a few showers, and the lightning severe. 
The clouds were seen to be moving in all directions ; some light and 
feathery, othere heavy and of grand appearance. The sea at the 
time (nine o'clock) was quite calm, with a slight breeze blowing 
from the N.E. At 9.5 the clouds were seen to revolve in a circle, 
about half a mile in diameter, and gradually approach the centre, 
which descended, diminishing in size, till, when about 50 ft. from 
the surface of the sea, it increased, and united with a dense vapour 
arising from the water in the shape of a cone. The sea, for a circle 
of 300 ft., was in a most disturbed state, the immense waves rolling 
to acentre and throwing up masses of foam. At 9.15 the water- 
spout broke, and an exceedingly heavy hailstorm attended its disso- 
lution, some of the stones being about three quarters of an inch in 
diameter. The disturbed water travelled to the eastward at a rapid 
rate (nearly forty miles per hour), and when opposite Brighton 
another waterspout was formed, but far more graceful in appearance 
than the first, the upper part not being so bulky, but much higher. 
Ite existence, however, was but of short duration. 

The phenomenon, as witnessed at Brighton, is thus described by 
another observer :—“ The storm came over from the westward with 
an intense blackness of cloud, thunder having been over our heads 
for about half an hour previously. It reached the east side of the 
town about half-past nine, and burst with terrific fury almost in- 
stantaneously. A few minutes before this took place a dark blue 
waterspout was distinctly visible about two miles out at sea, which 
rapidly rose from the water like a thick cloud of smoke froma 
chimney, and joined the dark clouds above. There seemed to be 
several other smaller connections with the sea; but by this time the 
atmosphere became so thick and dark that the separation of the 
clouds and sea was not discernible. The downfall of hail was some- 
thing terrific, the streets being quickly covered with large pieces of 


ice. I picked up one which, without any exaggeration, was as large | 


as a sparrow's egg.” 

Our Engraving shows the waterspout as seen from the tower of 
Worthing College, whose great elevation afforded an excellent posi- 
oe from which to view this remarkable phenomenon of the mighty 

leep. 


THE OIL-WELLS OF AMERICA. 


Tue American petroleum trade has so sudJenly sprung up into | 


vast importance that one might easily suppose the article itself to be 
anovelty. So far from this, however, it has been known and em- 
ployed in the arts from the most ancient times. Egyptian mummies 
are in existence of which the cerements bear traces of the petroleum in 
which they had been steeped to preserve them from the ravages of time. 
Herodotus mentions that petrolenm was largely used in the construc- 
tion of the walls and towers of Babylon, and traces of it may still be 


foundamong the ruins of Nineveh. The oil-springsof Is,situated about | 


120 miles above Babylon, on a tributary of the Euphrates, attracte| 
the attention of Alexander, and are still inex'stence. On one ef the 
Jonian Islands there is a spring which has been flowing for 2000 
years. The springs of Rangoon, in the Burman Empire, 520 in 
number, have been worked for ages, and they now yield annually 
400,000 hogsheuds of oil. Petroleum has been found in later times 
in 
in France. The celebrated “ Pitch Lake” of Trinidad is filled with 
a bituminous substance formed by the evaporation of this oil. 

Even in America petroleum is nota novelty. In Pennsylvania and 
Western Canada, at the spots where the recent discoveries were 
made, some ancient oil-wells are still to be found, and large trees 
are now growing in the earth thrown out of these wells, affording 
incontestible proof of their great antiquity. The early English and 
French settlers seem to have known nothing of petroleum, and 
when, in 1836 and 1844, mention was publicly made of certain oil- 
springs at Little Kanawha, Virginia, and of liquid bitumen in 
Western Canada, the discoveries attracted little or no attention, It 
was not till 1857 that operations were commenced for the distil- 
lation of the bitumen at Enniskillen, in Canada ; and the operators 
then ee, discovered that by sinking wells a similar material 
might be obtained in a fluid state. Large quantities of oil were 
thus procured. Two years later a well was sunk to the depth of 
70 ft., near to the ancient wells already referred to, in Venango, in 
the State of Pennsylvania. The oil flowed with such force that 
for many weeks 1000 gallons per day were obtained from this well. 
Other wells were speedily sunk, many of which yielded large quan- 
tities of oil. 

In some districts the earth is saturated with the oil, and, occa- 
sionally, a porous sandstone or limestone will yield considerable 
quantities. More commonly, however, the oil is collected in fis- 
sures in the rocks, at various depths below the surface, Iu some 
cases an ample supply of oil is obtained at 40 fc, deep, while other 
wells are sunk as low as 120 ft. to 160ft. In Titusville, Pennsyl- 
vania, there are wells of the depth of 500 ft. Usvally, when the 
oil is reached, the pressure of gas in the fissures forces it up, and 
it flows for some time to the surface. As soon as the oil has 
ceased flowing a pump is employed. Sometimes the oil continues 
to flow spontaneously, and with such force as to defy every effort to 
control it. 

Different opinions prevail in zeperd to the origin of petroleum, 
There can be no doubt that it has been derived in some way or 
other from organic remains ; but whether by a slow process of dis- 
tillation at a low temperature, or by simple decomposition, there is 
at mt no sufficient evidence to decide. 

e quantity of oil yielded by the wells varies considerably, some 
wells producing only ten barrels per day, and others as much as 300 
barrels. It is probable that the total yield of oil in America is, at 
the least, 150,000 gallons per day. The method of working is very 
rude and imperfect, and, with better machinery, much larger quan- 
tities of oil may be obtained. The following figures show the rapid 

of the trade in this article. In 1861, 37,082 barrels of 

troleum were exported from America; in the following year the 

number of barrels reached 362.593; and in the first six months of 
1863 it was no less than 515,030, 

It may be well to remark, that a large quantity of the oil which 
comes from America has not been freed from inflammable spirit, the 
presence of which constitutes the only source of danger. Bat if 
consumers would be careful to obtain only some well-known brand, 


many other parts of the globe, including Clermont and Gobian, | 
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A ents 
oclourless oil, so popularly known as the “patent cazeline oil, 
affords a most powerful light at . very moderate cost, and is quite 
free from every objectionable quality. ; 

The discovery of the oti wellk 0 of the valuable properties of 
petroleum, would have been only of limited advantage to “ Ww orld 
without adequate means of transport. When the first wells were 
sunk in Oil Creek the oil was collected in casks, and conveyed by 
long trains of carts, slowly and wearily, over roads of the ee 
description ; or the casks were Jashed together to form rafts, Ww es n 
were then floated along the shallow rivers, often with considerable 
loss of the oil. The value of the oil was thus greatly en- 
hanced by the cost and risk of carriage, and the price to the 
consumer was necessarily much higher than it should have been. 
But after a little while a railway was seen pushing its way through 
the woods and swamps at the rate of a mile per day, and the 
requisite facilities of carriage were provided. ’ 

The Atlantic and Great Western is a very remarkable railway— 
remarkable in respect to its origin, the circumstances of its con- 
struction, and its future prospects. From New York a railway 
runs in a north-westerly direction to Lake Erie. Another railway, 
whose direction is nearly due west, connects the important wes‘ern 
city of St. Louis with the cities of Cincinnati and Dayton. — About 
thirteen years ago, when these two railways were yet unfinished, a 
manufacturer living in Ohio conceived the idea of constructing @ 
line of 400 miles in length, to connect the two, and thus to form 
one grand direct line from New York to St. Louis. With much 
difficulty he obtained the requisite powers for constructing the 
railway, but the scheme was not regarded with favour by the 
American public, and it appeared likely to fail for lack of support. 
The project, however, had attracted the attention of Mr. James 
M‘Henry, of London, who was. in correspondence with M. De 
Salamanca, an eminent Spanish capitalist, and other men of 
resources equal to his own, and of sagacity equal to their resources. 
Mr. M‘Henry discerned in this unfortunate railway, which no one 
would support. the elements of a great success. The report of Mr. 
Kennard, a skilful engineer who visited the route, confirmed 
him in this opinion ; and, although America was now on the verge 
of civil war, he determined to construct the line at once. The 
question of money did not trouble Mr. MHenry and his friends. To 
obviate all difficulty on this score, they began the work at theirown 
risk, and they did not ask the public to subscribe a farthing until a 
section of the line had been completed, which they could offer as a 
material guarantee. In the spring of 1862 the work was commenced, 
5000 labourers having been carried from England for the purpose, 
and, notwithstanding all the difficulties arising from the civil war, 
the progress was so rapid that, at the end of the year, 200 miles 
were completed in as many days. The main line is now open from 
Salamanca, on the New York and Erie Railway, to Dayton, thus 
establishing direct communication between New York and St. Louts, 
a distance of 1200 miles, without change of carriage. Two important 
branches have already been constructed ; one, of sixty-seven miles 
in length, to Cleveland, the great port cf Lake Erie; and one of 
fifty-four miles, to Franklin and Titusville, passing through the oil 
region. 

‘Tt is now evident that this railway, constructed under every kind 
of discouragement by a few enterprising individuals, is destined to 
become one of the greatest and most prosperous undertakings in the 
world. It passes through the most fertile portions of the States of 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, the internal traffic of which is 
very great ; and even in the uncultivated districts which it traverses 
towns and villages are springing up on every hand, The oil traffie 
is of itself greater than the line can at present carry, and will pro- 
vide employment for largely increased means of transport. But the 
line has other and still more important sources of income. Other 
western lines are unfavourably noted for their frequent breaks of 
gauge, involving changes of carriages, circuitous routes, and steep 
gradients; but this railway, being free from these defects, will 
undoubtedly become the great highway from the Far West to the 
Atlantic. ‘The farmers of the grain-producing prairies, who have 
frequently burnt their corn as fuel because the cost of transport was 
so great, will now be provided with ready means of conveyance to 
the markets of the New and the Old World. When peace is 
restored, the new line will also gather up the cotton of the neigh- 
bouring Southern States and convey it to New York. A bridge 
over the Niagara will form the connecting link between the Atlantic 
and Great Western and the leading railways of Canada West, con- 
ferring great benefits on the inhabitants of the British possessions, 
and greatly extending the traffic. There is no coal in Western 
Canada, but this railway will convey thither an unlimited supply 
from the Pennsylvanian coal-tields, and receive back the grain of 
the Canadian farmers for direct conveyance to the Atlantic ports. 

The returns from the Atlantic and Great Western Railway 
alrendy amount to between £50 and £60 per mile per week ; when 
they reach the larger ainount it is expected that the line will pay 
the handsome dividend of 25 per cent to its sharcholders, Our 
Engraving. taken from a photezraph, represents the Franklin 
station, at Oil Creek, Penns;lvania; some of the sheds and other 
rude apparatus of the oil-wells are visible in the distance, 


OPERA AND CONCERTS. 

Or actual operatic performances we have no news whatever to 
give. The voice of the opera-singer is everywhere mute during 
the month of August. either in London, in Paris, nor in St. 
Petersburg—the three capitals of the operatic world—can an Italian 
vocalist be heard during the “ silly season” which separates summer 
from winter. Nor are native artists either much given to singing 
during this eminently unartistic period. In London we had two 
Italian Operas in the summer, and we are promised two English 
Operas for the winter; but at present, and until the middle of 
October, nothing like an operatic performance can be heard— 
except, indeed, at Mr. Alfred Mellon's excellent Promenade Con- 
certs, where the solos, duets, and concerted pieces in the most 
popular operas of the day are executed by instrumentalists. Paris 
is, in this respect, no better off than London. The only operatic 
performance worth mentioning that the Parisians have had offered 
to them of late has been the celebrated letter in which the Emperor 
Napoleon draws a contrast between the supposed rapidity with 
which the construction of the new French Opera House has been 
carried on and the undeniable slowness which has marked the 
labours of the builders at the hospital known as the Hétel Dieu. A 
week or two ago we sought in vain for an opportunity of hearing 
one opera in Paris—a capital, be it remembered, which has four 
opera-houses. The Théatre Lyrique shut, the Opcra Comique shut, 
the Italian Opéra shut, of course ; the Grand Opéra open only for 
ballets! Taking London and Paris together, eight operatic estab- 
lishments (past, present, and future), and not one operatic perform- 
ance ! 

As to operatic work to come, the first signs of renewed life given 
by the Italians will be at St. Petersburg, whither Giuglini, 
‘Vamberlik, Graziani, Nantier-Didice, and a few other members of 
the two London companies have already started. They will, no 
doubt, have the honour of singing before the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, who are, it is said, about to visit the Russian Court— 
for the purpose, it is rumoured, of thanking Prince Gortschakofft 
for the respectful and polite manner in which he replied to Earl 
Russell's despatches last summer. Of the Paris Italian Opera, the 
only new thing we hear is that the director, profiting by the 
theatrical liberty recently introduced into France, has engaged a 
superlatively excellent ballet company for the coming winter 
season. 

The winter season in London is to be enlivened by the rivalry 
two English operas. At Covent Garden the English gy Ae 
pany commences proceedings the first week in October. y 
Majesty’s Theatre Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr, Eakin ae ae 
managemeut of a new troop the third week in the same month. 

: lt nas of late years become a rule in operatic affairs, if one specu- 
ation does not succeed, totty two. When things beg * 
badly with Mr. Lumley at Her Majesty s Theatre Tih Beet ree 


they might use petroleum with perfect safety, The brilliant and | Opera was suddenly started. After the bankruptcy of Mr. Delatield 


one to be produced the first, 


bearing the cosmopolitan surname of Smith, 
Scotland. If you meet seventy-three persons in England, or 
in Scotland, you may expect to find a Smith among them. 

there comes in each 


there is a Macdonald. 


persons. 
showed only 84 persons to a surname, 
persons. 


had shown that the Royal Italian Opera had not—at least up to 
that time-—been a very flourishing speculation, Her Majesty's 
Theatre was set going again on a scale of increased magniticence, 
In the same way, Mr, Harrison, having admitted last year that his 
efforts to establish an English opera at Covent Garden had not be: ‘a 
attended with success, we now tind a joint-stock company about to 
attempt the very thing in which an individual manager of eon- 
siderable experience and judgment avowedly failed; more than 
that, we find Mr, Harrison coming out as a rival to the very com- 
pany which originally presented itself as a rival to Mr. Harrison. 
On which side and with whom lies the best chance of success ? 
With the singers directed by the company, or the company directed 
by the singers (i.e., by Mr. Harrison and Miss Louisa Pyne)? Other 
things being equal, we have certainly a prejudice in favour of 
responsible individual managers, whose personal interests, however 
much they may be thought to mislead them in the matter of art 
are at least identical with those of the theatre itself. When the 
direction of affairs is left to the board of a joint-stock company, each 
member of the board has some littlecaprice to gratify, some friend to 
bring forward, some favourite work which he wishes to see produced, 
Knowing nothing of stage matters, the dozen amateur managers 
imagine that eat can indulge these little personal predilections 
without injuring the general interests of the theatre, which, indeed, 


many of them care very little about. 

Of course, in the coming struggle between the two English operas 
a great deal will depend on the merits of the singers engaged, and 
more still, perhaps, on those of the new works produced. As to the 
singers, the three best that England can boast of will appear at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre—we mean Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. Santley, 
and Mr. Sims Reeves. We have not heard who is to be engaged at, 
Covent Garden, but we believe the Opera Company had, in the first 


instance, counted upon both Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Sims Reeves, 


It has been understood from the beginning of the threatened contest 
that Mr. Sims Reeves would sing nowhere but at her Majesty's 
Theatre, under whatever system of management that establishment 
might be during the winter months. 

With regard to operatic productions, we understand that the 
English Opera Company will begin the season with two new works— 
the other the second, night; the two to 
be then played alternately. Mr. Macfarren, Mr. Hatton, and half 
a dozen other composers have operas ready and waiting to be 
brought out, and, with two English operatic establishments about 
to engage in an eager contest, it will be strange if all the composers 
who have new works in their portfolios do not get a chance this 
time of making them heard. 

Those amateurs who positively cannot exist without music, and 
who cannot content themselves with Mr. Mellon’s admirable 
promenade concerts, are now at Hereford “ assisting ” at the Festival 


of the Three Choirs, and in the course of the week a far larger 
number will no doubt betake themselves to Birmingham to hear 


(among other things) Mr. Costa’s new oratorio, with MdUe. Adelina 
Patti in the principal part. 


SSS 


PEOPLE'S NAMES. 
THERE are above a quarter of a million of persons in England and Wales 
and above 45,000 persons in 
even sixty-eight 
Next to Smith 
country a purely local name—Jones in England and 
Wales, Macdonald in Scotland ; in every seventy-eight persons in Scotland 
The next most common names in England are— 
Williams, Taylor, Davies, and Brown; in Scotland, Brown occupies a very 


high numerical position, but several purely Scottish names also stand high 
upon the list—-Robertson, 
greater clan predominance of 
are in both countries many surnames 
personal 
only twe 
patronymics and truly sirenames, either in their pure, unaltered state, 
as Grant, Cameron, &c, or altered so as 
as in Robertson and Morrison, or with the Gaelic Mac, 
examination of the birth-register of Scotland for a year showed 104,018 
births and only 6823 separate surnames, 


Stewart, Campbell, Anderson. There is a much 
surnames in Scotland than in England. There 
derived from occupation, locality, or 
ape while in England, in the fifty most common surnames 
nty-seven, in Scotland thirty-seven—the great majority—are real 


to express the descent, 
A recent 


so that there are more than fifteen 
persons upon an average to a surname, or only 6°5 surnames to onc hundred 
In Engiand, o similar examination by the Registrar-General 
or twelve surnames to one hundred 
The proportion of persons attached to each surname would have 
been still larger in Scotland, and more than double that of England, but for 


the immense immigration from Ireland in the last quarter of a century. In 
the Scottish registers the fifty most common surnames em race nearly thirty 


per cent of all the names on the register ; in England only about eighteen 
per cent. Of the fifty most common surnames in Scotland thirty- 
two either entirely or in the form in which they occur in Scotland 
may be reckoned as having originated in that country, and as 
being peculiar to it; a very large proportion considering all circumstances. 
The remainder are common also to England. The = sobriquets 
perpetuated as surnames from a supposed likencss to the animal 
creation of coune vary in England and Scotiand with the language 
of each country, English Fox is superseted im Scotland by Tod, 
a very common name, having the same meaning. Bullock — be- 
comes Stott, and Crow Craw. Hogg in Scotland is not to be traced to 
pig, but a lamba year old, Mr. Stork, of the Scottish Register Office, from 
whose sixth annual report (just issucd) these statements are taken, has also 
had the curiosity to note the Christian names occurring upon the registers. 
In 3690 entries of births of boys there were only sixty-seven differen 
Christian names; but among a like number of girls there were eighty-six. 
John and James greatly preponderate among the boys. Among the girls, 
Margaret is the favourite name, but Mary is very close to it. In the 
Higbland clans Mary decidedly prepondcrates, but Margaret in all other 
parts of Scotland, Several names not uncommon among girls in England 
did not occur so many as three times in the entire Scottixh list of 5659— 
Beatrice, Clara, Emma, Julia, Lucy ; and among the 36y0 boys there were 
not three with either of several of our common English names—Alfred, 
Arthur, Benjamin, Frederick, Philip, Stephen. The girls’ list shows many 
variations from what we should find in England ; there are twice as many 
Elspeths as Emilys, twice as many Marjorys as Louisas, four times as many 
Euphemias as Harriets, five times as many Graces as Carolines. Some very 
odd names are given to people in America :—We have heard of a family in 
Michigan whose sons were named One Stickney, Two Stickney, Three 
Stickney, and whose darghters were named First Stickney, Second Stickney, 
and soon. Three elder children of a family in Vermont were named Jore})!!, 
And, Another; and it is supposed that, should they have any more, they 
might have named them Also, Moreover, Nevertheless, and Notwithstand- 
ing. Another family actually named their child Finis, supposing that it 
was their last; but they afterwards happened to have a daughter and two 
sons, whom they called Addenda, Appendix, and Supplement. Another 
parent set out to perpetuate the twelve apostles, and named the fifth child 
Acts. A man in Pennsylvania called his second son James Also, and the 
third William Likewise. 


THE SCORPION, one of the famous Birkenhead steam-rams, made a trial- 
trip on Tuesday. The speed attained was about tweive knots per hour. 
She answered her helm splendidly, The resulta are considered exceedingly 
satisfactory. 

MORE PLAIN THAN PLEASANT. —During one of Charles Kean's visits to 
America he was entertained at dinner by one of the great New York 
merchants. Opposite to him at the table there sat a gentleman, who con- 
tinued to observe him with marked attention, and at last called on the host 
to present him to Mr. Kean. The introduction was duly made, and ratified 
by drinking wine together, when the stranger, with much impreasiveness of 
manner, said, ‘I saw you in ‘Richard’ last night.” Kean, feeling, not 
unnaturally, that a compliment was approaching, smiled blandly and bowed. 
“ Yes, Sir,” continued the other, in a slow, almost judicial tone, “I have 
seen your father in ‘Richard ;’ and I saw the last Mr. Cook.” Another 
pause, in which Charles Kean's triumph was gradually mounting higher and 
higher, “ Yes, Sir, Cook, Sir, was better than your father ; and your father, 
Sir, a long way better than you /” 


SOUTHERN-BORN NORTHERNERS.—It is a curione fact, not generally 
known, that General Grant,like President Lincoln (who, however, emigrate ( 
to Lilinois in early youth), isa native of Kentucky. This is not an isolated 
case, a majority of the officers who have gained distinction in the Northern 
army and navy being boru in the slaveholding States. Thus, General 
Thomas, who saved the Federal army from utter destruciion in the disaster 
of Chicamauga, is a Virginian by birth; Admiral Farragut, who has just 
won the victory ef Mobile, isa native of New Orleans; Captain Winslow, 
of the Kearsarge, a native of North Carolina, and his first Lieutenant, of 
Virginia. These instances could be considerably increased, and, if collected 
together, would give a cnrious total result. The only counterpart in the 
Southern armics is to be found in the cases of General Pemberton, a native of 
Pennsyivania, and General Lovel, appointed from New York, but born in 
Maryland ; and, by a strange fatality of coincidence, these two hames are 
identified with the two yreatest reverses of the Confederate arms—the fall of 
Vick.burg and of New Orieant.—Ziie Inder. 
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LAW AND CRIME. 


Tue number of murders and suicides which have 


recently taken place presenta an revate quite 
appalling. Every fresh daily journal furnishes its 
ts f some new atrocity, An unusually 


cord 0 : . fs 
horrible affair is reported to have been discovered 


Jast week in the parlour of a cottage at Mile- 
end. Two women were there found dead by the 
neighbours ; while a miserable man, the husband 
of one of the deceased, was cowering under a bed 
in a state of mental imbecility. The women 
exhibited no marks of violence, and, although it has 
peen stated that several articles had been scattered 
about the room, the attitudes of the women ap- 

ared to have been adopted for repose during lite. 
Both of them had apparently sapped their 
constitutions by habitual dram-drinking. — No 
joison, or indication of it, could be found, 
and nothing could be gathered from the 
man. The inquest upon the bodies was ad- 
journed in order that chemical analysis might 
lead to the discovery of the cause of death.—On 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


that two weeks’ rent in advance was better than the gene- | 


es. aud she gave methe money Lrequired. 
¢teathers, a taticcloth, and other articies, on 


tiold n nabout it. The man was taken 
vid the female on Sunday. On Saturday the 
m her went out wich a bandle, and that cireuni- 
F sated suspicion, and induced me to examine the 


ments. 
The male prisoner said he knew nothing about the | 
things, and as the place had not been let to him be could 
not. be said to be responsible. 

The won 


; roman admitted that she waa not married to the 
male pri-oner, ho had bebaved very well to her. The 
were both in nt of stenting the feathers, but she had 


taken the tablecloth and some other things. 

Prisoners were remanded for a week, 

MR. TIRERUCK AND IIs ELEVEN APPRENTICES.— 
Charles Batty, a youth of delicate appearance, was sum- 
moned by Mr, Joseph Tirebuek, printer, of 3, Windsor- 
court, Monkwell-street, for that, being his apprentice, 
he unlawful ted himself from his master’s service 
on the 2 ont lawful exeuse. 
ian appeared for Mr. Tirebuck. 
nee went to prove that the defendant did not 
present himself at the proper time in the morning to go 
to work—lhis tiie being half-past seven in the morning, 


; ay last a man was hanged at Gloucester for 
eagrene murder of a blind woman, whose throat 
he had cut at her own gate, after having stunned 
her with a hammer. Hours afterwards, at three 
o'clock in the morning, the murderer returned to 
the spot “to have a look at her,” as he said, and, 
finding her quite dead, made off.—On Sunday last a 
man and his wife went from their home, in Hatton- 
garden, to accompany ® party of friends to the 
railway station. On bidding adieu there, one of 
the party kissed the woman. Her husband then 
struck her violently, and she endeavoured to escape 
further violence by begging to share the bed of a 
female lodging in the same house. Between one 
and two the man came into the room, furiously 
drunk, dragged her out by her hair, and 
literally beat and kicked her to death,— 
Four charges of attempted suicide were brought 
before the magistrate at Worship-street on Tuesday 
last, It is somewhat curious to remark that the 
cases of murder and suicide are generally most rife 
during the summer months. The old tradition 
about November being the month for suicide has 
long been proved fallacious. It would almost scem 
as if the recklessness of human life might be traced 
to climatic influences, and as if a sultry season tended 
to approximate the national temperament to that 
of the natives of China or J 4 ; 

‘A most remarkable case of highway robbery, with 
violence, was heard at Lambeth on Monday. Two 
men named White and Dwyer were finally examined 
before Mr. Woolrych; and the prosecutor, a car- 

nter, swore to both prisoners as having attacked 

im and robbed him of his watch, During the 
evidence for the prosecution a young woman in 
court came forward and said that she knew all 
about it, that White was innocent, but that two 
men present had threatened her life if she said 
anything on the matter. The men were at once 
taken into custody, when one of them was found 
to bear a marvellous resemblance to the prisoner 
White, who was said to be an industrious labourer. 
The two fellows made a great confusion in the 
court, and loudly threatened the witness. The 
following scene then took place :— 

The witness said she lodged at 13, Francis-strect, where 
they sold spirits and beer after the public-houses were 
closed. She was in a back room about three o’clock on 
Sunday mo:ning, the 20th inst., when there were about a 
dozen men and women drinking. The prosecutor and a 
female named Mary Slattery came in and were served 
with gin. Dwyer and Ray were in the room, and as soon 
as the two former left they followed them, and shortly 
afterwards she heard screams in the street. About an 
hour before she had scen Ray and Dwyer together, A 
furious onslaught was here made upon the witness, and, 
during the absence of the regular ofiicers of the court, she 
was savagely treated. Her bonnet was torn off, and she 
received several blows before she could be extricated, and 
two females were taken into custody. 

Police Constable 170 L said he was on duty in the West- 
minster-road shortly after the robbery, when he siw Dwyer 
and Ray turn down Francis-street, following the prose- 
cutor and a female. He went on his beat end took no 
further notice. 

Mr. Woolrych observed that he had no doubt the prose- 
cutor was mistaken as to White being the man. He bore 
a very good character; but, unfortunately for him, he 
bore a singular likeness to Ray, and was found in the 
street where the robbery was committed, He therefore 
discharged him, and directed Ray to be put in his place 
in the dock, and he committed both those prisoners for 
trial. 

A baker named Kinnaird, of Arlington-street, 
New North-road, was summoned for having used 
his bakehouse as a sleeping-place, contrary to a 
recent statute—the Bakehouse Regulation Act, 
1863, He promised not again to offend, and was 
discharged on payment of costs. How little does 
the public know of the dirty tricks perpetrated in 
connection with the manufacture of the staple of 
life! That such an Act should have been con- 
sidered necessary is most unpleasantly suggestive. 

The new refreshment-house closing Act has ex- 
ceeded the anticipations of its supporters. It has, 
as was expected, greatly mitigated what was known 
as the Haymarket nuisance. But this has been 
effected at the cost of serious inconvenience to 
classes in no way addicted to the orgies of that 
locality. The compositors and printers who labour 
half through the night, the drovers and carriers of 
market produce, complain, with reason, of the new 
regulation which debars them from refreshment 
during the prohibited hours. The quietude of the 
Haymarket may have been desirable enough, but 
it is surely somewhat hard that decent, honest folks 
throughout the metropolis should be precluded from 
obtaining sustenance or shelter, when most needed, 
in order to stop the dissipation of a few hundred 
bacchanalian habitués of a single disorderly 
locality. a 
POLICE. 

CAUTION TO FURNISHED LODGING- HOUSE KEEPERS. — 
Charles Hubbard and Jessie Scott were placed at the bar 
charged with the following robbery. 

James Richards, a gentleman's servant, said that he 
let his house furnished, and his mother superintended it. 
On Saturday, from what was told him, he went to the 
house and found that the tick of a new bed in apartments 
ery d oceupied by the prisoners had been cut open and 

alf the feathers stolen. He gave the man, who came 
home first, in charge, who said he knew nothing about 
the feathers or other articles which were missing. 

Mrs. Richards, the mother of the prosecutor, said that 
the prisoners were represented to her as man and wife, or 
they would not have been permitted to stay there, and 
took the lodgings a month ago. The prisoner Scott was 
the person who hired them, stating that her husband was 
4 respectable man, in full work at the Serpentine, Hyde 
Park. She left a deposit, and offered a reference. 

Magistrate—Did you have one ? 

Mrs. Richards—No, I did not; it i* not worth the | 
trouble of going for them, one is only deceived, People 
of this sort can buy references, and we find fn letting 


lodgings that they are of no use, I told her so, and said 


whereas he came at twenty minutes past eight. 


Latour was therefore sentenced to death, and Audouy to| 
hard labour for life. On hearing the sentence Latour, in 
a stete of wild excitement, shouted * Vive I'Empereur,” 
proc ned his innocence, acd called down “ everlasting 
infamy” on the Judges and jury. 


_ MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

CONSIDERABLE heaviness has continuel to prevail in the 
Market for Hoi Scocks, Increased sales have been effected for 
mopey, and the quotations have suffered a further decline, Consolx, 
for T sfer, have been 88) 35; Ditto, for Account, 88] 7; Redveed 


and New Three per Cents, 88 to SS}; Exchequer Bulls, 26s. to 15s, 
Clscount Bank Stock has been 242 to 246 
: All Indiau Se urities have charged hands slowly, India Stock, 
210 to 2135 Divo, New, U3] te la; Rupes Paper, lo? to led, and HT 
to 113. The Bonds have marked + 58.10 15s. discount. 

There has been a fair, though not to say very active, demand for 
mone Annexed are the rates in the open market for the best 


paper :— 
Thirty Days’ Bills.. . 
Sixt ae 
Three Months! on 
Four Months! .- 3 
hs’... on oo - oe SOY ” 
‘tin bullion has arrived by the West India steamer, 


per cent, 


” 
4 
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road, Bromley, Middlesex, builder.—G, C. SOPER, King-street West, 
Hammersmith, gas engineer.—J, H. ROBINSON, Shoreditch, baker. 
PINNOCK, Prince of Wales-road, Haverstock-hill—J. F. 
BROWN, Paulton-terrace, Chel: builder.—C, MILLINGTON, 
Prince ot Wales-road, Havyerstock-hill, publican —J. F. MURKAY, 
New King-street, Covent-garden, shoe manufacturer.—P, LANDER, 
Regent-s' Kensal-green, stonemason,—H, W, HAGART, 
SW. HORTON, Grove-road, Fulham, 


Ea 


J. 
CONEY, St. John's-wood-terrace, St. John's-wood, build 
BENTLEY, Turkey-street, Hnfield-highway, beker.—C. ® 
Waverley-road, Middlesex, baker —H. B, GASKELL, Harmar- 
street, Kingsland—W. BROWN, Li tle Broad-sireet, Wapping 
barman,—-W. COLLINS, Great Cambridge-rtireet, Huackney-rond 
bootdealer.—T. EVANS, Park-place, Carlisle-sireet, Lambeth, cow- 
keeper.— R. @. LAIRD, lvy-place, Coburg-road, Old Kent-road, and 
Cannon-street West, civil eagineer.—J. HARRISS, Green-sireet 
Leicester-syuare, picture-dealer.—H M'GLADRIGAN, Park-place 
Clapham, scho lmaster—J, KELLOW, Plumstead, caryenter——C. 
FLOOD, Kimbolton, Huntingdonshire, tanner.—W. CROSS, Pratt- 
street, Camden Town house ayent.—W, STEVENSON, Nassau-street, 
Middlesex Hospital, end Vortiand-mews, carpenter.—W. THIELE, 
Formosa-terrace, Paddington, decorative artist —C, TOMKINSON, 
Kingston-on-Thames, licensed victuailer.—W, HOOD, Siaughior= 
house-lane, Deptford, traveller.—C. F. H. O, MAGRA, Atkinson'= 
place, Brixton.—K. JOHNSON, Newton heath, near Manchester, 

rhouse- keeper —C. KNIGHT, Petersfield, Hampshire, tailor — 


and the bulk of the gold has beeu sent into the Bank of England. 
From other quarters the imports have been limited, ‘The inquiry 
for export is much res: ricted, 

On the whole, the ma 
Compared with last wee! 
exhibit an improv 
supported pr 


vign Securities haa raled firm, 
n, ard Greek Securities 
1 other descriptions have 
federate Loan has sold at 


‘Lhe defendant admitted the fact, but said he was in 
delicate health, having been three weeks in an hospital, 
and, living a long way off, he could not get there in time. 
He had tried to make up the time in the evening, but the 
complainant's brother would not let him. 

Mr. Martin (to the complainant)—At what hour do 
your apprentices leave off work ? 

Mr. Tirebuck—At eight o'clock in the evening, but 
then Lallow them an hour and a half out of that—one 
hour for dinner and half aa hour for tea. 

Do you allow them no time for breakfast ? 

No; they are supposed to take that meal before they 
come, 

Then you expect them to comeat half-past seven o'clock 
in oe morning and take their breakfast before that ? 

es, 

Mr. Alderman Lusk—How many apprentices have you ? 

Mr. Tirebuck— Eleven. 

ae those long hours the ones named in the indentures ? 

es. 

On referring to them this was found to be the case, 

Mr. Alderman Lusk (to defendant)—You have unfor- 
tunately entered into this agreement, and you must work 
it out; but you may caution other young boys against 
signing indentures on snch hard terms, and, although I 
sympathise with your case, yet, as you have entered into 
the agreement, you must fulfil it. 

Mr. Martin (to defendant)—Were you paid during the 
time you were in hospital ? 

Defendant—No, Sir. Mr. Tirebuck, when I asked him 
for the money, refused. 

Mr. Alderman Lusk—Now, Mr. Tirebuck, I have some- 
thing to say to you. I think your agreement is too strin- 
gent to bind a lad to work from half-past seven in the 
morning till eight at night. The hours are much too 
long, and your not giving him any time for his breakfast 
is certainly not conducive to his health. Iam speaking 
to you, as I would wish to impress on your mind that it 
is better to lead both men and lads than to attempt to 
drive them, You should be kind to your apprentices 
where you have such a large number, and you would 
get on better with them all. You should not enter into 
these agreements, for, I again say, they are too stringent, 

Mr. Tirebuck—We don't keep strictly to the agree- 
ments, 

Defendant—Yes you do, Sir. 

Mr. Alderman Lusk—I shall now adjourn the case for 
a month, and strongly advise you, my boy, to go back to 
work and make the best of it; and for you, Mr. Tirebuck, 
I think you had better try and get on better with your 
lads, and be more of a father instead of a master to them. 

EXTRAORDINARY EFFECT OF RHEUMATISM, — AN 
OCTOGENARIAN THLEF.—Emma Smith, a woman above 
eighty years of age, and nearly bent double, was charged 
before Mr. Tyrwhitt with stealing a jar of jelly from 
the shop of Mr. Buzzard, confectioner, &c., Oxford-street. 

The prisoner was given into custody for stealing a box 
of sardines at a shop in Oxford-street, but directly softer 
the person refused to press the charge. The constable, 
however, finding a jar of jelly on the prisoner, inquired at 
Mr. Buzzard’s, and found that it had been stolen from the 
shop. He then took the prisoner into custody, when it 
was found that she had a large bag suspended under her 
dress, and in it was found a piece of pork, 

The prisoner said she had had a fit of rheumatism, 
and it had made her head bad, She was eighty-five years 
of age. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt remanded the prisoner that inquiries 
might be made respecting her. : 

The prisoner left the court, appearing scareely able to 
walk, On the arrival of the van she was lifted into it 
with the greatest care. On being received at the House 
of Detention it was found that her inability to walk was 
not wholly owing to her age, but arose partly from the 
fact that she had tied a duck—do doubt stolen from some 
poulterer’s while on her foraging expedition—tightly 
about her person. 


THE FOUR-FOLD MURDER IN FRANCE. 


Tuk trial of Latour and Audony for the murder of 
M. Bugad de Lassalle, of the Chateau de Baillard, and 
his three servants, has come to a close, after having 
lasted more than a weck, There was strong presvimption 
against both prisoners, but nothing that in England 
would be called evidence. Thus the most important 
points against Latour were, that he had been dodging 
about the chiteau some time before the crime was com- 
mitted, and that in the bed of one of the victims was 
found a pecket-comb which was. believed to be his. A 
number of witnesses were examined as to this pocket- 
comb. Many said that they had seen one like in in 
Latour’s possession, but could not swear to its identity, 
It was alleged that, after the murder, he had been in 

3 ion of large sums of money, but it was not 
denied that he had engaged in smuggling. The 
charges against Andouy rested on two points—one, 
that he had announced the commission of the crime 
at Foix (twenty-five miles off) at a time when it 
had not been discovered in the neighbourhood; he had, 
moreover, been seen on the road, The second suspicious 
circumstance against him was, that he had asked a 
laundress to wash some clothes of his which were soaked 
in blood. The public prosecutors—for there were two 
engaged—assumed that Latour had plotted the crime, 
and retained Andouy, whose strength was immense, to 
assist him in carrying it out. The most extraordinary 
feature in the case was the speech of the Procureur- 
General against Latour, It would, perhaps, be dif- 
fienlt to find a parallel to the following passage :— 
“When Nature (J dare not say Providence) has produced 
a monster, she waits to annihilate him and purge the 
world of hie presence, that he should have filled up the 
measure, and that that impersonation of evil should be 
complete. The crimes of Jaques Latour required hypo- 
crisy and blasphemy as & complement. See him at 
Mauran, where he allows himself to be seen praying at 
the foot of a crucifix by a young girl on whom he had ae- 
signs, Soon after he insults a priest who brought him con- 
zolation in his cell, and apostrophises the bleeding image 
of our Saviour as that of one of the greatest of criminals, 
You say you are innocent, Jacques Latour—you curse 
the witnesses; you curse the judges. I forgive you. 
But when about to ascend to your own Golgotha you 
insult your Saviour nailed to his cross I cannot under- 
stand you. Your perverseness terrifies more than it re- 
volts me; and I know not whether I should reproach 
you more severely for the cy nicism of your blasphemy 
than for the hypocrisy of your prayers. Thave said enough, 
gentlemen, to make this man known to you. He now 
belongs to you. You will surrender him to the law which 
he has so often outraged, and which now claims him,’ 
The reet of the speech was quite In keeping with this 
irrelevant fustian, ‘The jury found both prisoners guilty, 
admitting extenuating circumstances in favour of Audouy, 
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la scrip, 10 to lOfdis, ; wn, 6 tod dis.; Ditto, 
; and Rursian, 34 to 4 prem. — Brazilian Four- 
nts have marked 5; Danish Three per Cents, 
“fy ven per Cents, 102: Greek, 24; Ditto, Coupons, 
105; Mexican Three per Cents, 20; Di 1844,26; Portuguese Three 
per Cents, 47); Russian Five per Cents, 023; Ditto, 1862, 88 ; 
Spain Three per Cents, 4}; Ditto, Deferred, 44; Ditto Passive, 
3 Ditto, Cort fieates, 12) ; ‘Lurkish Old Six per Cents, 9 \J ; Ditto, 
1862, 704; Venezuela Six per Cents, 574; Dutch Four per Centa, 98] ; 
and Italian Five per Cents, 654 

Joint-ttock Bank Shares have been dealt in to a limited extent. 
Agra and Mas’erman's, 140 ex div. ; Alliance, 61 ; Australasi. i 
Dit‘o, New, 55 hartered of In Australia, and Chin 
Consolidated, 101’; Imperial, 35; Imperial Ottoman, 17; Lan 
gage of India, 54; London and County, 733; London Joint-Stock, 
47; Metropolitan and Provincial, 25]; New South Wales, 4 
Oriental, 684 ; Scinde, Ponjaub, and Delti, 124 ; South Australia, 35 | 
Union of Australia, 52%; Union of Ireland, 20; and Union of 
Londor 

A fair average business has been transacted in Colonial Govern- 
ment Securities, Canada Five per Cents, 84}; Cape Six per Cents, 
1089; Natal Six per Cents, 1064; New Brunswick Six per Cents, 984 ; 
ore 102} ; Victoria, 109; and New South Wales Five per 
ents, 6. 

The Miscellaneous Market has continued quiet. Anglo-Mexican 
Mint Shares have realised 19}; Credit Mobilier, 11); Egyptian, 
Commercial, and Trading, 54; Fore-street Warehouse, 64; Im- 
erial Mercantile Credit,s{; Joint-stock Discount, 7; London 
inancial, 245 ; Societe Financial d’Egypte, 54; Oriental Financial, 
44; and Warrant Finance, 54 

The Railway Share Merket has been in a very inactive etate, and 
prices have not heen supported, 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 


CORN EXCHANG B.—But moderate supplies of Englirs wheat have 
been on sale at Mark-lane this week. The trade, however, has ruled 
uiet ; yet prices, both of red and white produce, have been well sup- 
ported, In foreign wheat only a moderate business has been transacted, 
at full quotations. Barley has ruled firm ; and vats (with which the 
market has been extensively supplied) have sold freely, at fully the 
late advance in prices, Benas and peas have changed hands at 
extreme rates, ‘The flour trade has rnled eteady, at previous 
quotations, 

CURRENT PRICES.—Wheat: English, white, 1863, 428, to 478. ; 
ditto, 1964, 438 to 48a; ditto, red, 1863, 300, to 43a,; ditto, Is64, 
4s. to 448; Talavera, 468, to 52s,; foreign, 198, to 5%4,; barley, 
malting, $28, to 37s, ; grinding and distilling, 24+. to 31s, ; oats, 1s, 
to 2H8.; tick beana, 378. to 40s.; grey peas, 338. to 36s, per quarter, 
town-made, 36s. to 40% ; country, 298, to os, per 250 1b, : 
American, 193. to 268 per barrel. 

SEEDS —The pny of mustard seed on sale is very moderate, 
and the trade rules firm, at 11s, to lis, 6d, for white qualities. Other 
seeds rule quict. Linseed cakes are in good demand, at £11 10s. for 
best London made. 

CATTLE.— Large suppli:s of fat stock have been on sale, in but 
middling condition. selected breeds have moved off freely, at very 
full prices; but inferior breeds are dull :—Beef, from 34, 4d. to 5s ; 
mutton, 3s, 10d, to 5s, 4d, ; veal, 43, to 5s, ; and pork, 3s, 6d, to 4s, Sd, 
per 8 1b. te sink the offal. 

NEWGATE AND LEADPNHALL.—Fair average supplies of meat 
are on sale, for which the trade, generally speaking, rules quiet, as 
follows : — Beef, from 38 2d. to 4s. 4d.; mutton, 3s, Sd. to 48. Ad. ; 
veal 3s. 5d. to 48, id,; and pork, 3s. 4d, to 4s. 6d, per 8 1b, by the 


carcars, 

TEA — The tea trale is quiet, at about stationary prices, Fair to 
good common Congou, Is, to Ls. 1d. per Lb, 

SUGAR.—The demand for raw sugar is in a sluggish state, yet the 
quotations are unaltered from last week. Refined goods are du!l, 
at 488, for common brown lumps. Present stock of sugar, 99,139 
tons, against 113,275 tons last year. 

COFFEE.— Most descriptions of coffee are in steady requeet, at full 
quotations. The stock now consists of 11,204 tons, agains: 10,490 tuns 
last year, 

Rice&.-We have to report a dull trade for rice, yet prices rule 
firma :—White Benga), 9a. to 13s, 6d. per cwt., Present stock, 29,053 
tona, arainst 41,536 tons last year. 

SPIRITS.—Kum is in good demand, and proof Leewarda has 
per gallon. Brandy is a slow sale, at late rates, 
British spirit, 11s 8d, per gallon, 

PROVISIONS.—Irish butter ia in good demand, at very full prices ; 
but fine Friesland sells at 116s, to Liss. per ewt. Bacon and prime 
hams are very firm, Other provisions are steady. 

BOROUGH Hors,—New Lops are selling at ne 10s, to £9 per cwt. 
The plantation accounts are more favourable, and last year's pro- 
duce is in less active request, 

TPOTATOES,—The supplies of potatoes on sale are but moderate, 
and the trade rules firm, at 100s, to 159s, per ton. 

OILS —The oil trace i+ dull, at barely previvus quotations, Lin- 
seed oil, 88, ; French spirits of turpentine, 648. per ewt. 

TALLOW.—P.Y.C, is much firmer, and ia now quoted at 42s, 9d. to 
43a. per cwt. on the spot. Rough fat . 14. per 8 lb. 

COALS.—Beat house coals, 188, 3d, to 198.; seconds, 168, 9d, to 
17a, Ud, ; Hartley's, 16s, Gd, to 178, Gd. ; and manufacturers’, 14a, 6d. 
to 15s, per ton. 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 26, 

BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED.—T. MILLS, Marylebone-road, 
glass-stainer.—J. STANFORD, Burlington Arcade, shoomaker,—M, 
JERDEIN, Stafford-street, Bond-street. 

BANKRUPTS.—E. T, THOMSON, Richmond.—E. BELL, New- 
street, Kennington —H. BELL, Camberwell-road.—F. WESLEY, 
Windsor-terrace, City-road, +tationer.—W. WILSON, James-street, 
Stepney.—C. MARSHALL, Old Church-street, Paddington, butcher, 
J. COX, Upper Sundon, Beds, innkeeper.—R. THOMAS, Circus-road, 
St. John's-wood, builder.—J. BRADBURY, Grafton-street, Soho, 
china-denler.— M.A. SQUIRE, Whitwell, Herts, grocer —H. PRIGHT 
Tunbritge-wells, artist.—R. BUSBY, Collingwood-street, Bethnal- 
green, trunkmaker.—T. T. EVERTON, Union-street, Bishop gate- 
street, china-dealer.—W. DEAN, Tottenham-court-rod, upholsterer, 
H. ©, DELPLANQUE, Ladbroke-grove, Notting-hill, music-master, 
C. H. NOTTTINGHAM, Dulwich, professor of music.—T. A. 
COMPTON, Ketton, Rutlandshire, insurance agent.—'l. J. KEEN, 
Ledbury-road, Bayawater, tailor.—R. WOODWARD, Copenhegen- 
streec, [alington, dairyman —A, THWAIT&S, Lioyd- square, Clerken~ 
well, dealer in jewellery.—J. R. WARDELL, Upminster, Essex, 
shipbroker.—G, E. PARHAM, Lydlinch, timber-dealer.—P. J. 
BEDFORD, Ashley-place, Victoria-street, comedian. — Rev. J. 
LUXTON, Bondleig’ heven,—J. THOMPSON, Pudsey, innkee r— 
J. L SCHMIDT, Bradford, Yorkshire, rkbutcher.—J, BRIGG, 
High Holme House, near Keighley, worsted-spianer.—G. GRAHAM, 
Middlesborough, grocer.—E, HEAVEN, Manchester-terrace, Liver- 

pol -road.—G. dt * Py oo fam te See 

» WABD, Liver; glass- ler.—C. D. ', Liverpool, mining 
agent.—H. BAGOS, Ardwick, butcher—A, THOMSON, Rochdale, 
draper.—C. J. CHAMBERS, Cheetham, mill-furnisher.—W. WILD, 
Old , cotvon-mill manager.—J. ROBLNSON, Stanwix, Cumber- 
land, cattle-dealer.—J. FORRESTE venrith, miller.—J, LUBY, 
Liverpool, poultry-dealer.—G, F. LINEKER, Wellington, Salop, 
tailor's foreman.—J, H. DAVIES, Meathyr Tydfil, ascountant.—s, 
WATKINS, Canton, near Cardiff, qrocer.—R. A. HARKER, jun., 
Leadgate, riam, joiner.~W. WALKER, Claypath, Darham — 
M. BELL, Billingham, station-master.— J. BAXTER, Stamford 
Baron, Northamptonshire, farrier.—G. BLACKETT, Hulme, black- 
rmith —T. HILL and T. P. GREAVES, Sheffield, auctioneers.—J. 
WEB, Leeds —J. BRADSHAW, Live 1, delivery foreman 
under the Mersey Dock and Harbour .—J. BARNETT, Prest- 
wich, Lancashire, desler in watehen—W. ENGLISH, Chatham, 
blacksm th,— W. ALLEN, Dunstable, builder. — A, W. HART, 
Tretite-with-Michaclehurch, Herefordshire, farm bailiff—L. H. 
DUCK, Bath.—R, LAW, Heywood 6. GOOD, Newport, Vonmouth- 
shire, furniture-broker. — W. PARKIN, Halifax, mechanic, — 
W. GIBSON, South Shields, coaltrimmer.—J, RODGEKSON, Suan- 
derland, shipbuilder.—G. BYWATER, Bedford.— H. NOCK, West 
Bromwich.—T. BALUINGER, Halesowen, journeyman baker.—J 
PRIOR, Kingswinford, msrine storedealer's assistant.—D, PRATT, 
Cheltenham, shoemaker.—W. W RIGHT, Warrington, confectioner,— 
H EDGINGTON, Cheltenham, grocer.—W. MITCHELL, Halt- 
whistle, Northumberland, pitmon.—D. DAVIS, Ystrad, grocer,— 
R. ATKINSON, East Retford,  potato-dealer.—R, GRUCOCK, 
Falki am, tailor, 

SOUTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—J. R, MOORE and W. BARR, 
Glasgow, wrighta—W,. PEACOCK, Lennoxtown, innkeeper.—J, 
NICHOLSON, Gallawards, fsrmer.—J. FORRKSTER, Glasgow, 
plasterer.—T. WHITE, Glasgow, grocer—A, MALCOLM, Milna- 
thort, cabinecmaker.—J. GREENHORN, Braehead, lime merchant, 
oWALLACE, Mutrkirk, publican, —A, DUNN, Glasgow, lace 
warchouseuisn, 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 30, 

BANKRUPTS.-—-G. W. THOMAS, Bromley, Middlesex, shi 
owrer—H. BROWN, Bucklersbury, West India merchant.—T, 
WALTERS, Windmill street, Haymarket, grocer.—J, TURNHAM, 
Vdg ware-road, lioeu ed victualler.—J, SLESFELD, Hanover -strveet, 
Pimlico, .~J, SIMPSON, Provpect-place, St, 


W. PARKES and E HILL, Birmingham, glass merchants.— 
T. PETERS, Birmingham, tobacconist.—J. BRIGGS, bradtord, 
Yorkshire, stuff manufaciurer,—L. WHITELEY, M. and W. 
FARRAR, and W. H. LEVER, Halifax, cotton-spinners.—G. A. 
WOODWARD, Liverpool, commision agent.— 1. ATHERTON, 
Liverpool, attomney-at-law,—C, HIGGINBOTILAM, Muacclestield, 
brassfounder.—W, WOOD WOKTH, Stretford, Lancashire, salesman, 
J. WILKINSON, Kirkby Lonsdale, Westoorland, fellmenger.— 
J.G@. KNIGHT, Valsali-heath, Worcestershire, licensed victusiler,— 
A. BOCK, Birmingham, journey man bootclicker.—T. W. WATKIN 
Birming hom, commercial traveller.—J. K KEN, Old Rode, Chest 
shoemaker.—B. ROWLEY, Fenton, Statfordshire.— W. 8. KEMP. 
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Bristol, commission agent.— J. WAKEFIELD, Bristol, beer ret» er. 
W. PAKKER, Swke Gitford, Gloucester, beer retailer.—J, FRY, 
Horfield, Gloucestershire, builder.—J. WALKER, Morley, near 
Leeda, cloth manufacturer.—J. WLLSON, Kingswon-on-Hull, tailor. 
J. J. MILLER, Witham, Essex, carpenter.—E. WHITE, Maldon, 


Essex, bootmaker.—K. VANS, Llangunilo, Radnorshire, beer- 
house-keeper.—D, ILA MSDEN, Lindley, neat Huddersfield, clothier™ 
8. HAWES, Ipswich, tailor.—K. SMITH, Gee-cross, near Hyde, 
Cheshire, labourer,— E. SMITH, Portsea, dressmaker.—G, R. HILL, 
Southsea.— A. HOLLAND, Aldershott, watchmaker.—G. TOPPIN, 
Dalston, Cumberland, farmer.—J. C. SEULARS, Birkenhead, ana- 
lytical chemist —W. 8S. RICHES, Noiwich, licensed vie: ualler.— 

+ BOYDELL, Liverpool. picture-frame mnaker— 1. J. SOMMER, 
New Brompton, Kent, Bugle-Major of her Majesiy's Ceylon Rities,— 
J. CORIN, Madron, Cornwall.— Ww, G. JOY, bedford, carpenter.—T. 


TOOTAL, Woodplumpton, near Preston, provision-dealer. — C, 
H. BROWN, Hanley, attorney -at-law. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—A. ROBERTSON, Stirling, spirit 
merchant.—A. ROSS, Arrochar, Dumbartonshire, contractor.— A. 
and L. CLARK, Glasgow, ironmongrrs—A. GRANT, Edinburgh, 

rinter —H, CAMPBELL, Port Glasgow, grocer.—J, DAVIDSON, 

lasgow, stationer,—D, A, MACLEOD, Dingwall, land surveyor. 


FOBNIMAN’S PUBE TEA is Choice and 
StU , because full of rich properties. Moderate in Price, 


because supplied direct from importers, Wholesome, 
coloured, Sold in packets, signed — : wecnaes noe 


THE 
NLY PRIZE MEDAL, 


awerded to any English Manufacturers of 
CHOCOLATE and COCOA, was obtained by 
J. 8, FRY and SONS, Bristol and London, 


are 
RY'’S ICELAND MOSS COCOA, 
a combination of Cocoa with Iceland Moss. 
Very Strengthening and Nutritious for Invalids, and agreeable 
for the consumer, 
(C Becopas MENIER 
Manufactory at Noisiel-sur-Marne, near Paris, 
‘Lhe best and moat delicious aliment for breakfast ever known 
since 1825, and defies all honest competition, 
Perfectly free from ali adulteration, this chocolate commends 
itself to everyone. 
‘To those in health as an agreeable and sustaining nourishment, 
‘To invalids for its restoring and invigorating properties. 
To all, even the most delicate, as containing nothing injurious to 
their constitution. 
Avnual consumption exceeds 4,000 000 Ib. 
MENIEK, 23, Henrictta-rtreet, Covent-garden, 


1862, 


OLMAN’S GENUINE MUSTARD 
obtaine] the Only Prize Medal 
for “ Purity and Excellence of Quality.” 
International Exhibition, 1862, 
‘Trade Mark—The Bull's Head. 


See and PERRINS'’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
pronounced by Connoisseurs to be 
“The only Good Sauce,” 
None genuine without name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
Sold by Crosse and Blackwell, Barclay and Sons, and Grocers and 
Oilmen universally, 


ORWICK3S BAKING POWDER: 

Recommended by the Analyst to the ‘‘ Lancet,” and author 

of “ Adulterations Detected,” for making 4 ve bread without 

yeast, and for rendering puddings and pastry light and wholesome. 
Bold everywhere, 


RITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, Euston- 


road, London—The cases of cure effected by MORISON'S 
PILLS, the Vegetable Universal Medicine, of the British Coil of 
Health, Euston-road, London, may be had, on application, of all 

the Hygeian Agents throughout the world, 
Read the works of James Morison, the Hygeist. 


AUTION,. — Chlorodyne,— In Chancery. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. Browne waa 
undoubtedly the inventor—eminent hospital physiciaas of London 
stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne was the discoverer—of Chlorodyne ; 
that they prescribe it largely, and mean no other than Dr. Browne's, 
See Times, July 13, 1864. The public, therefore, ara cautioned 
inst using any other than Dr. 'J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE. It ia affiemed by medical testimonials to be the 
most efficacious medicine for 


CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
SPASMS, RHEUMATISM, &o. 
No home should be without it. Sold in bottles, 9a. 9d. and 4s. 6d, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Grest Russell-street, Londoa, W.C., sole 
manufacturer, Observe prticalarly, none genuine without the 


words “Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyns” on the Government 
stamp, 


INNEFORDS FLUID MAGNESIA is an 


excellent remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
Headache, Gout, and InJigestion, and as a mild aperient for delicate 
constitutions. 172, New -street, London ; and all Chemists, 


NDIGESTION, BILIOUS, and LIVER 

COMPLAINTS are quickly removed by that well-known 

remedy, FRAMPTON'S PILL OF HEALTH. ld by all Medicine 
Venders. Price 1s, 14. and 2s, 9d per box, 


HOLERA, Dysentery, and Diarrhoea, 


J ASPAODYNE, as recommended by the Faculty and by Sir 
John Tyrell, who, during the severe epidemic of 1848, cured more 
than 100 people in various parishes near his residence av Boreham 
House, Sir John's friends ia India and the Crimea likewise 
benefited by it. In all cases of English chelera a second dose is 
seldom wanted, and it always gives instant reliof. To be had of all 
respectable chymista, and of the proprietor, R. 8S. STARKIE, Phar- 
maceutical Chymist, 4, Strand, Charing-cross. In bottles, 1s, 1}4., 
2a, O1., 4a, 6d, Ils, 


and 21s, 
ALVEO PEDES.—_TENDER FERT, 
A sure remedy is ANGUS SLEIGID'S Salveo Pedoa, 
Bold Chemists, Patent Medicine Venders and Perfumers, in 


ang 1 is, 6d, and bottles 2s, 64, each, Wholesale, 13, Little 
OCKLE’S PILLS,—A Family A 


C High and Unrivalled Keputation.—COCK L¥’S PILLS (eatab- 
lished upwards of fifty years) are the best remedy for bile, sick 
headache, indigestion, acidity or heart>arn, ff .» *pasma of 
the stomach and bowels, giddiness, dimness of sight, loeness of 
spirits, drowsiness, and those slarming symptoms which are fre- 
quently the forerunners of apoplex; ted only by James 
Cockle, 18, New Ormond-strret ; and may be had of all Nedicine 
Venders in boxes at Ls. I4d 


OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT should receive 

a fair avd impartial trial from all afflicted with sores, 

wounds, lad logs, varicose veins, numbness of the muscles, cone 

tcacted sinews, and many infirmities by which multitudes pase 
through a miserable existence \ an early grave. 


rient of 


SEPT. 3, 1864 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


HALL. 
with PROF4S30R 


S T; JAM ES'S 
‘ Open every Evening at Eight 
ANDEK ON'3 WORLD OF MAGIC, Pe 
Grand Fashionanle Matinée every Saturday at Three p.m 
Reserved Seais (Dress and Numbered), 3s; Baleony, 38.5 
Seats, 2a, ; Body of the Hall and Upper and Lower Galleries, 
ONE SHILLING. 
PROFES3OR ANDERSON, ee 
Great Wiza-d of the North, Cosmopolitan Monarch 0! agicians, 
Prostidigitator, Illusionist, Physicist, and Traveller Round the 
World, displaying in every section his vuliar art, has arranged 
with the Commituee of the St. James's Hall to give his Origi 
Entertainment, as performed by him at all the principal Theatres 
London 1000 nights. 
Se clearer ‘Lnderson last had the honour of appearing before 
the London public he has made his Entertainment Circum- 
terrancum ; heace its present ticle, 
THE WORLD OF MAGIC. Pines 
Profe Anderson begs to state , however great 
experience may have been in gaining knowledge of his art, that he 
has not been alone, He has been accompanied by his daughter, who 
hh ws encountered all the vicissitudes of travel in every section of the 
love, and will have the honour of making her first aj rance in 
{radon in connection with her father in the World of Magic, 
MISS ANDERSON, 
the Modern Mnemosyne and Retro-Reminiscent Orthographist, in 
her marvellous performance of “Second Sight,” as invented and 
performed by her only, The Magic of Twenty Years Ago, and the 
same ae performed by Professor Anderson, with unbounded success, 
at the Theatre Royal Covent Garden, &c , will be revived, in all its 
original aplendour, during the season ; and tbe repertoire will also 
contain the Magic of every age and clime, 
THE GREAY® RIFLE TRICK, 
to which is called the attention of all Rifle Volunteers, 
THE EXPOSE OF TABLE-RAPPING, 
or so-called “ Spiritualism.” 


Second 


Spiritualists, teat your powers, 
My Table will be Visible and Moveble, 

Professor And: rson's SOIREE FANTASTIQUE will be found to 
contain all the known Sciences applicable to Natural Magic, with 
the resources derivable from Chemistry, Dynamics, Hyenedyneasics, 
Acoustics, Optica, Electrici"y, Galvanism, Electro-Magnetiam, &c, 
‘The Thaumaturgy of the Ancients, the Mysteries of the Rosleru- 
cians, the Wonders attributed to Cagliostro, and the Marvels of the 
Magicians of the Orient, will be exemplified at each Representation, 

The SCIENTIFIC PROGRAMME for the ensuing Week will 
consist of Mesmerism, Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, Prestidigi- 
tatio», Chicromancy, Chaldaic Enumeration, The Dead Alive, 
Hydrodynamics, Pora Natural Magic, Ancient Greek Conjuring, 
Electricity made inte Magic, Magneciam made into Necromancy, 
and Thaumaturgy 

‘The PSYCHOMANTHEU M will be on a scale of splendour totally 
eclipsing all uhat has ever been done in the metropolis, designed and 
execated under the personal superintendence of * Dykwynkyn," 
# sisted by numerous English, French, and German artistes. The 
whole will form en masse superb decoration hitherto unattempted 
in the Arcana of Magique, 5 
Th» MUSICAL DIR&CTION will be under the saperintendence 

Mr, Hall, the well-known musical director of the Princess's 


o 


AREAT 
G TOUR SC TICKETS for ONE MONTE are now issued | of the best description of Black Silks, purchased before the advance, 


Theatre. Tho 'Ticket-office will be under the direction of Mr, 
atin, at the Hall, and which is open daily from Ten till Five 
o'clock, 

WESTERN RAILWAY. 
from Paodington, Vieworia, Hammersmith, Kensington, Notting- 
hil, Ohelwa, Batterrea, Farringdon-street, King's-croas, Gower- 
#teovet, and P rtland-road Stations to the COASTS of SOMERSET 


DEVON. and CORNWALL—viz., Minehead, Linton, Ifracombe, 
dec.; Teignmouth, Torquay, Totnes, Piymouth, Falmouth, Pen- 
eine, & 5, 

Also WEYMOUTSET and the Channel Islands. 

NORTH WAL&S—Aberystwith, Bala, Dolgelly. Llangollen, 
Rhyl, Llandudno, Lianrwat, Bangor, Carnarvon, Holyhead, &c, 

“Iso tothe ISLE OF MAN, via Liverpool. 

SOUTH WALES —Neath, Carmarthen, New Milford, Tenby, &c. 

TMCKETS are issued for CIRCULAR TOURS in NURTH and 
BOUTH WALE} by five routes, 

BUXCON, MALVERN, and the Tour of the Valley of the 
Wye, &e. 

toe ENGLISH LAKE DI4TRICT—Windermere, 
Conlstn, Furness Abbey, Penrith, &e, 

YORKSHIR&—Sesrborough, Harrozate, &c. 

IRELAND—Lakes of Killarney, Limerick, &c, 

Programmes containing Fares and fal! particulars may be obtained 
fat ell the Company's Stations and Receiving Offices. 

Paddington, August, 1864, J.GRIERSON, General Manager, 


Now ready, One Shilling (No, 57), 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for SEPTEMBER. With Illustrations, 
CONTENTS : 
sah Denzil’s History, Annotated by her 
usband. (With an Lilustration,) 

Chapter XXXI.—Rout. 

= YENI —Hloter Aguee 

” . 
Death and 


Love, 
‘The French at the Alma—Todlebden. 
The Ethics of Friendship. 
‘The Lovers of Bally v: Part Il. 
Partridge-shooting, 


German ‘easore, 

Wives and Daughters, An Everyday Story. 
(With an Illustration.) 

“ee 1V.—Mr. Gibson's Neighbours, 
.—Calf Love. 


Ulverston, 


jeys. 
SMITH, ELDER, and UO., 65, Cornhill. 


iS be PRIZE POEMS receiving the 100 
guineas as offered in advertisements, “ Ho ! for a Shakspeare,” 
are now itahed. Uihantonand a with Lahogroph Portesin x] 
on n to ‘nc! everyw or 

Stare to Day and SONS Lincoln's inn-fields, London. 


Lately published, 1d. ; by post, two stamps, 


N ESSAY UPON THE HOMAN HAIR ; | Reversible Broché Silks 


to Vegetation, and its action 
or Cantharides, By ‘ALEK Ross, a, 


its Close Analogy 
the stimulant Spanish Fly, 
High Holoorn, London. 


"Now roady, 


T HE ILLUSTRATED PENNY ALMANACK 


for 1865, 
containing Twelve Original Designs emblematic of the Months, 


[pETtEs 


| 


ROBINSON'S 


N E we AU T UM N si Ls Ss. 


NEw “AUTUMN DRESSES. 


NEW “AUTUMN LINSBEYS. 


103 TO 108, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


patterns FRE E, 


pers 


NEw AUTUMN MANTLES. 


“RBOBINSON’S 


He Heed TRAVELLING MANTLES. 


NEw YACHTING JACKETS. 


i, Peele eee GRATIS, 


103 to 108, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


AMILY MOURNING, 
Families about to adopt Mourning A) 1 will find 
PETER ROBINSON 


Genera! Mourning Warehouse 
the most economical and convenient, 
The and best variety of articles are kept ready made-up, 
suited for immediate wear ; also, the most extensive of pes 8 
in the piece ; and ordera to any extent can be executed at the shortest 


08, 

Dressmakers and French Millinera of knewn reputation are 
employed in the warehouse. 

Orders by nove or telegram from any part, however distant, will | 
at all times ensure the moat prompt attention. Patterns and esti- 
mates sent free, Goods forwarded to any part of the United 
Kingdom, accompanie i by a Dressmaker, if necessary, Address 

Peter Robinson's 
General Mourning Warehouse, 
103 and 104, Oxford-street, London, 


B LACK SILKS—IMPORTANT 
to Buyers of Black Silks —Owing to the great advance now | 
taking place in the silk marke PETER ROBINSON would | 
respectfully invite the attention of Ladies to his very large Stock | 


when the markets were at their lowest, feeling sure he can save 
immediate purchasers from ten to fifteen per cent. 
je would particularly recommend to notice the 
New Drap de Lyon, at from £3 17, for 14 yards, 
The Poult de Svie, at from £3 38 for 14 yards, 
Serviceatle Bright Glaces, at from £1 19s. 6d. for 14 yards, 
New Im 1 Ducapes, at from £2 2s. for 14 yarde, 
Rich Silks, at from £3 10a for 14 yards, 
Very Rich Black Antiques, at from 44 guineas to 10 guineas, 
Patterns free.—Peter Ko vinson, Mourning Warehouse, 
103 and 104, Oxford-street, London, 


1000 SOLD WEEKLY.—THE NEW 
BRIGHTON ROSETTE. Sent post-free for 18 Stamps, 
Made of richest Silk and Velvet. 

_BAKER and CRISP, 198, Rezent-stret, : 


S FINE AS THE HUMAN HAIR, 

3 for Is, any colours, Invisible Hair Neta, post-frea for 12 

stamps. The new Brighton Velvet Kosettes, 24, Ths new Coronet, 
in Velvet, 2, Post-free.—-BAKEK and CRISP, 193, Regent-street, 


EWELL and CO,’S MOIRES ANTIQUES, 


Spitalfields manufacture, celebrated snroughout the kingdom . 
guineas the Full Dress, in all Colours. 
pton House, Frith-strest ; and Old Compt on-street, Soho, W. 


EWELL and CO.’S TRAVELLING and 
WATERPROOF CLOAKS, One Guinea. 
House, Frith-strest 3 and Uld Compton-strest, Soho, W. 


LOSE OF THE SEASON. 
JAMES SPENCE and CO. are now offering, during the 
present month, the remaining part of their Summer Stock at a great 
reduction in price, and respectfully solicit an early inspection. 
Following is a list of the principal Goods :— 
Silks, Mantles, Shawls ; 
Embroidered and Braided Made-up Dresses, from 14s, 9d. ; 
Fancy Dresses, Alpacas, Muslins, French and Swiss Cambrics, 
Rivbons, Gloves, Hosiery, Trimm Parasola, Ties, &c, 
James Spence and Co. will commence showing, on Ist Se 
a large Stock of Autumn Goods, comprising all the latest 


in Dress, 
Close on Saturdays at Five o'Clock. 
JAMES SPENCE and CO., Wholesale and Ketail Silkmercers, 
Drapers, &c., 77 and 78, St, Paul's-churchyard, E.C. 


8230) Yards New CHECKEDand STRIPED 
SILKS, at 1 guinea, £1 5a. 64., and 14 guinea the Dress. 
Moire Antiques, from £1 19s, 6d, the Dress of 10 Yards, 

wide width. 
with flowers the same on both sides, woven 
on & new rinciple , all Colours, 3s, 64d, yard, 
A large parcel of year’s Silks, from la, 6d. to 44, a yard, 
half their original prices. 


Write to NICHOLSON'’S, 50 to 52, St, Paul’e-churchyarJ, Lon lon. 


O YOU WISH YOUR CHILDREN 


WELL DRESSED ?—Boys’ Knickerboeker Suits in Cloth, from 
15a, Od, Useful School Saits, from 1%,9d. Pattarns of the Cloths, 


mber, 
‘ashions 


numerous Engravings selected from the ILLUSTRATED LONDON | ‘irections for measurement, and 45 Engravings of New Dresses 


NEWS, Tables of Stamps, Taxes, and Licenses, Ecli, Remarkable 
Events, Postage ations, and great varidty of useful and 
interesting information. The trade enagite’ by M. CLARKE, 
Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row ; and G. Vickers, Angel-court (172), 
iM. 


JPIANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, 
at MOORE and MOORE'S, 104, Sichopepte-ctaast Within. 


Ay applied, which efloct » grand, m pure, and dolighttal qualley 

recent wi ry & pure, t 

are OP Meanie unrivetiol, Prices fross Bightsos uae, | Linsey 
First-class pianos for hire, om easy termes of purchase. Jury a 
International Exhibition: Honourable mention “for good 

cheap pianca.” Carriage-free. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


OSEPH GILLOTT, 
PENMAKER TO THE QUEEN, begs to inform the com- 
mercial world, scholastic institutions, and the public generally that, 
by a novel 4 of his unrivalled nectiony for making 
Steel Pens, he introduced a new series of his useful productions, 
which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, 
and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICK, wust ensure universal 


post- free. —NICHOLSON'S, 50 to 52, Sc, Paul's-charchyard, 


NEW s8TBIPED SILKS. 
a5 Patterns free. 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9% Ludgate-hill. 


08. 6d for twelve yarda. 
ATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS, 
Walking and Yachting Jackets, Serges, Fine Tweeds, and 
Woolseys for Ladies’ Travelling aod Seaside Dresses, 
Patterns forwarded free. 
JAMES LOCKE and CO., 
the Scotch Warehouses, 
By appointment to HM. the Queen and H.R H. the Princess of Wales, 
117, 119, and 127, Regent-street, London. 


METALLIC|M\HE SMES’ SPRING MATTRESS, 


TUCKER'S PATENT, or 
“SOMMIER TUCKER,” 
Prige from 25«,, 
Received the ONLY Prize Medal or Honourable Mention given to 
Bedding of any description, at the International Exhibition, 1862, 
The Jury of Class 30, in their Report, page 6, No, 2905, and page 


reper np th toot goat, | Hs trinas Bucher 

im press 6 name a8 @ guaran’ ¥ Sommier is ectly soll health: . 
ood thee ane apie dal ne pt rp meer J one gross each, wii Tabal rate in price.” patent every, 7, oat mote 
outside, and the facsimile of his signature. “ A combination as simple as it is ingenious.” 


At the request of numerous 


na gnaneed in tuition, J. G. has 
introduced his WARRANT! 


SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which ars especially adap'ed to their use, being of different degroas | Warehousemen, 


of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
the various kinds of writing taught in schools. 

Sold retail by all Stationers and Booksellers, Merchants and 
Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Grahnm-atreet, 
Birmingham ; at 91, John-street, New York; and 37, Gracechurch- 
street, London, 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v,. COGNAO 
z BRARDY Tile cctehoatod olé irish Whi rivals the 
wheiasome. Sold in bottle, 26, Ba’ ech, at most of the fuapectabie 
‘ the appointed agents in the principal 


towns in England; or w at 6, Great Windmill-street, 
London, W.—Observe ths red seal, pink label, and branded cork, 
“ Kinahan's LL Whisky.” 


gal. ; | doz, 39a, This splendid Brandy cannot be equalled. Best 
Boodon Gin, tall strength, 134. per gal. ; 1 doz, 2%. The above prices 
per doz, include railway carriage.—@. PHILLIPS and OO, 
Distillers, Holoorn-hill, London. 


A ULSOPPS PALE ALE—The OCTOBER 


BREWINGS of the above ALE are now betes angles in | and 10s, each. Pepaine 
ND 


the condition, in bottles and in casks, by 
MACKIE, TODD, end CO. at their New London Bri 
London Bridge, 8B. 


AUTION.—COCKS'S CELEBRATED 

BEADING SAUCE, for Fish, Gama, 8 enka, Soups, Gravies 

and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general ase la sold by all 

rewpectable dealers in sauces. It it manafactared only by the 

ex cators of the sole pr etor, Charles Cocks, 6, Duke-screst, 

Resding, the Original Sauce Ware vase. All others are eparleas 
imitations. 


LATER, 


points, suitable for | Sons, Finsbury, Lo 


“ A bed as healthy as it is comfortabie.” 
To be obtained of moat ble Upholsterera and Bedding 
or a of the Mauufacturers, Wm, Since aud 


: HIRTS, — FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 


MOTT’S NEW AUTUMN DRESSES. 


Patterns post-free.—61 and 62, St. Paul's-churebyard, 


MOTT’S NEW AUTOMN SHAWLS. 
Samples free.—61 and 62, St. Paul's-churehyard. 


DJARKINS ana Gor, 
MANUFACTURING SCATIONERS, 1 0, 
24 and 25, Oxford-atrvet, : 
M : The public supplied at whulusale prices, 


MILLION ENVELOPES gold 


N c i < "3.9 annual] 
MOTT’S NEW MAKES in BLACK SILKS, BE roy and GOTTO'S, 25, Oxford-street, WS! 
}ss, Od. to 4 guineas,—61 and 62, St, Paul's-churehyard. Thick ditto s ie yews on m per lan 
— : = hd. per Low 


MOTI’S NEW COLOURS in MOIRE 
ANT. QUES, 2 to5 guineas, 
6land 62, St. Paul’s-churchyard, 


MOTT’S NEW AUTOMN FANCY SILKS, 


| 1 to Sguineas,—61 and 62, St. Paul's-churchyard, 


MOTI'S NEW AUTUMN CLOTH 
JACKETS, In Black Cloth, 10s. 6d. to 3 guineas, Lene 
| Sealskin, Astrakan, dc, equally, cheap, New Waterproof 

| velling Cloaks, 128, 9d, to 2 guineas, 

Tee él and 62, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


MOTI'S FOREIGN VELVET JACKETS, 
2 guineas,—t1 and 62, St, Paul's-churchyar: le 
A 


SHEETS of NOTE. — 
120 thick ag fr ae Near ee for i 
24 and 25, Oxford-etrect W, 


ADVERTISERS and the General p lic 


Envelopes supplied in quantities, from 1000 to 40.0 


at extraordinarily low prices, Samples forwarde | 


ig 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 24 and 25, Oxford-stroet, Wy 


IRTHDAY and WEDDIN RESENp 
PARKINS and pe PRESEN 1s, 
24 and 25, Oxford-street, Ww. 


and DR JAR . 
Since and LESSING CASES, 


wanna 
24 and 25, Oxford -streot, W, 


URSES, POCKE?-BOUKsS F : 
' PARKINS and roa aa Card Cases, 
24 end 25, Oxfurd-street, W. 


$$ $$ Srierieereet We 
HOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, A Choice of 
300), PARKINS and GOTTO, 
24 and 25, Oxford street, W, * 


[SEStanbs, DESKS, BOOK-SLIDES .. 
PARKINS and GOTTO, sree 

Mand 25, Uxtord-atrect, W. 

HE 2, PRIZE WRITING-OASE 


by post for 28 stamps. 230,000 alread: 
PARK INS and GOTTO, vee. 
24 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 


D® SSING-BAQS, Hand Bags, and Reticules, 


MOTT’S NEW AUTUMN MANTLES, 


6000 to choose from.—61 and 62, St. Paul’s-churchyard. ae 


MOTT’S CHEAP FLANNELS, 


20,000 yards bought in May below value. 
61 nd 62, St. Paul’'s-churchyard, a 


MOTT’S CELEBRATED KID GLOVES, 
The City 1s. 6)4. per Pair.—61 and 62, St. Paul's-churehyard, 


MOTT’S AUTUMN HOSIERY, 
An_ immense Stock.—61 and 62, St, Paul’s-churchyard, 


MOTT’S FAMILY MOURNING, 
The Largest and Cheapest Stock anywhere. 
Amow and Co., Crystal Warebeuser, 
61 and 62, St. Paul’s-churchyard,— Se ae 


HY BUY OLD PATTERNS or COLOURS 
when NEW GOODS are Supplied quite as Cheap by 
AMOTT and 00., Crystal arehouses, 
61 and 62, St, Paul’s-churchyard, 


yas ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


29, Lombard-street, London ; and 
Royal Lusurance-buildings, Liverpool. 


At the Annual Meeting, on the 5th inst., the following were some 
of the leading results disclosed in the Report to the Shareholders :— 


FIRE BRANCH, 
‘The Premiums of the year 1863 reached the sum of.. £341,668 


Heing an Advauce of.. e ar ee oe £40,977 
over 1862 ; an amount of increase exceeding that of any previous 


Hand 25, Oxtord-street, W. 
W ORK-BOXES, Knitting, and Glove Boxes 
PARKINS ad GOTTO, soe 
24 and 25, Oxtord-street, W, 
15 (00 BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, and 
: Church Services, 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 
24 and 45, Uxford-sureet, W. 
ENT, CHRONOMETE®, WATCH, and 
. CLOCK MAKER to her MAJESTY, H.R H, the PRIN. 
OF WALES, and HIM. the EMPEROR OF RUSSIA, i 
Maker of the Groat Clock for the Houses of Parliament 


year, 
The Revenue from Fire Premiums has been enhanced in 
four years by the lurge sum of = .. 


£113,363 


SILVER, it GOLD, 
v vermin in 1862 was . - «- £75,993 a‘ uineas Guin as 
phe ae paid to com ent Lis ar ce oe . 84,966 | Strong Silver Lever Ladies’ or Gentlemen's i 
Watchos.. — .. - S| Gold Lever Watches .. i 
Showing an Increase ia one year of. AA ae ee «£12,973 | Do. do, superior ++ & to 16| Ditto, superior 6... Is tu xs 
Among the incidenta which have tended to the advancement of | Do. with very thick glass 5 to 20 Gold Half Chronometers a 
Silver Half Chronometers 25 | Ditto in Hunting cases. . 4 


the Royal within the last few months may be reckoned its action 
with respeet to the losses sustained by the explosion of the Lot y 
Sleigh, which, aluhough only consistent with tue ¢-neral tenour of 
the conduct of the Company, and ulsimnialy proved ty be bo more 
tan what had been done in former times by the oldest and most 
proverbially honourably among its comtemporaries, yet attrac ed 
stwotion and public favour by its unhesic¢ating promptae -® 

Asthe largest total of Revenue and the largest rato of progres- 
sion have been attained in the present year, so it happeus that the 
Jargeet Profit which it has ever fallen to the Directors vo record has 
likewine ou this oceasion to be aunounced, ‘The balance of Net 
Vrotit on the year has amounted to £53,515, of which sum £51,100 
only has been appropriated to Dividend aud Bonus, and the large 
Balance of £49,441 been carried to Reserve, 


LIFE BRANCH. 

The progress of the Life Branch, as shown by the New Business 
transacted in the last year, ty moat promising, and the advances 
made, year by year, in the amount of New Insurances effected, show 
clearly the estimaion ia which the Company ia held, The fol- 
lowing is a statement for the last five years :— 


Gold Geneva Watches trom 7 guineas apwards, 
Tact Wawhes for the Blind, 
Two-day Marine Chrononetera, 35 Guincas, 

Every description «ft Keyless Watches aad Repeaters in Silver Cises 
kept in Stock ; also « large assortment of Repeaters, Centre ji 
Tadependent Seconds, Double-stop Seconds, in Gold Cases. 

from 40 guineas upwards, : 
An elegant assortment of Finy Gold Waistcoat and Guard Cha ys 
fiom 3 to 25 guineas, 

Gold and Silver Pocket Chronometers, Astronomical Regulators 
‘Tucret, Church, and Bracket Clocks of every description. 

K. Dent and Co,, 61, Strand, W.C, (adjoining Coutts’s Bank 
at 34 and 35, Royal Exchange, K.C, ; and also at the Turret Cloc. 

Marine Compass Factory, Savoy-street, Strand, Londor, W.C. 


ARDNERS’ £2 2s, DINNER SEBVICES. 
complete, best quality. Llustrated Catalogues post tree, 
Gardners, Manufacturers to the Queen, 453, Strand, Charing-croes, 


Four doors from | ‘Trafalgar-square, | London, Established 17 


And 
aud 


Bee See Anes on New Policies Re —— = 

‘ter deducting Guarantees, Premiuma, 

Apna s See or POONS and FORKS.—RICHARD and 
860 .. .. 449,24116 2 .. +» 15,079 17 10 JOHN SLACK, Manufacturers and Electroplaters, solicit an 
1861 .. .. 581,101.17 O ..  o. 16,627 18 0 inspeetion of their stock and prices, every article warranted to hia\« 
1868 .. .. 701489715 3 o +. 22333913 2 a strong coating of pure silver over Slacks’ Nickle, The fact of 
1863... «. 752511810. -» 24,089 12 8 twenty onae wens {a Smile peooe of ite durability. Table spoons 

‘This rapid growth, amounting to 73 per cent on the Sum Assured, | and torks, 30s, and 38s, per dozen ; dessert, 20s, and 30s. ; tea, 1s 


ld goods equal to new, Orders above £2 carria e- 
free. Catalogues, 350 Engravings, poat-free,—Richard and 
John Slack, 336, Strand, Established fifty years. 


ASELIERS in Crystal, Glass, Ormoulu, or 
Bronze,—Mediwval Fittings, &c. A large assortment always 

on view, Every article marked in plain figurea—D, HULHT! aod 
CO., Manufacturers, 55 and 56, High Holborn, W.C. 


~ 7 ¥ MITE 

ATHS.—DEANE’S DOMESTIC BATHS. 

The Bath Department of Deane and Co.'s Warehouse contains 

an extensive stock of Shower, Hip, Plunging, Spongiay, Nursery, 

and every deacription of Bath for family use, Each article is of the 

best material and workmanship, and at the lowest possiole prices. 

Patent Gas Baths, simple, efficient, and economical, Bath-rooms 

fitted completa, Deane and Co.'s Pamphlet on Baths and Bathing, 

with engravings, gracis and post-free.—Deane and Co., 46, King 
William-street, London Bridge. Established A.D. 1700, 


NVITATION NOTE-PAPER, Return Thanks 


and upwards of 80 per cent on the Premium received in the course 
of five years, may justly be considered as larger than any which 
could have been reasonably expected, The first half of the current 
year 1864, however, far outstrips the ravio of increase indicated by 
the figures just quoted, as the Sum assured for that period of six 
month4 only actually exceeds Halt-a-Million Sterling. 

The rate of Mortality, likewise, atill presents highly favourable 
a and augurs well for the result to be shown by the quin- 
quennial investigation, which is to take place when the present 
year is concluded, 


Percy M. Dovgs, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B, JOHNSTON, Secretary in Lo: 


August, 1864, 

] ANK OF NEW ZEALAND, 
INCORPORATED BY ACL OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

Bankers to the General Government of New Zealand, the Provincial 


Governments of Auckland, Canterbury, Orage: &e. 
CAVITAL, £500,000, RESERVE FUND, 95,000, 


Branches and Agencies min New Zealand, 


Auckland Blenheim mare Invercargill Note (gilt-edged and black-bordered), fancy bordered Note- 

New Plymouth Lyttelton Tokomairiro Riverton parers, dish papers, foreign pos: papers, dance programmes, }\ac) 

Napier Akaroa Wetherstone Wakatipu red papers, cream-laid note-papers All of the best qaslity a 

Wellington Christchurch Waitahana Shotover the lowest prices —J. GILBERT'S, 19, Gracechuren-street, London, 
anganui Kaiapoi anstan Kingston EBC. Lists of prices sent post free, 

Nelson Timaru Manuherikia Hogburn ae Be oe ee a ee eT ier 

Picton Dunedin OVERS for FAMILY JARS, or Jars and 


This Bank grants Draughts on any of the above-named places in 


New Zealand, and transacts every description of Banking business Covers com for Preserves. Picl &e, Illustrations 
may be eamanl on appli- 


and prices from GEORGE JENNINGS, Palace-road Whart, 
Lambeth, 8. Sample cap sent free for four stampa. 


ASY-CHAIRS, SOFAS, and COUCHES, 

best quality, made to any shape, on approval, at T. H. 

FILMER and SON'S Manatactory, 31, 82, and 34, Boruers-strest, 
Oxford-street, W. An Illustrated Priced Catalogue ‘sent post-free. 


IDMANS'’ SEA_ SALT, — This article, 
extracted from the “foaming billows,” is a boon to all who 
would enjoy the invigorating effecta of a sea bath in the comfortable 
seclusion of an apartment, Its daily use is productive of immens 
benefit in cases of rheumatiem, debility, weakness of the limbs, 


connected with that Colony,on terms which 
cation at the London Office, LARKWORTHY, 
50, Old Broad-street, City, Managing Director, 


ICTURE FRAMES! PICTURE FRAMES! 


Best and Cheapest in London. The Coloured Pictures given 
with the “Illustrated London News,” framed in handsome Gilt 
Moulding, from 1s. 64., at 57, Drary-lane, and 34, 8t. Martin’s-lane, 


OWARD and SONS’ SILVER-FIR 
FURNITUKE. Manufactured by Steam Machinery. Every 
Gessription of very superior Cabinetwork at a moderate price, 


Warehouses, 26 27, Berners-street, Oxford-street. Designs and ining 7 Ib. 
eatimates fea, oP ants and upwarde Proprio, Tidman end 8, igi Th, 
EFORE YOU FORNISH HAVE AN | Wxmmootstroet, Yondon, BC. dart 


ESTIMATE from, or visit the Establishment of, BRANSBY 
BROTHERS, Furnitare, Patent and Bedding Mak: 
Upholsterera, Carpet Factors, and complete House Farnishers, 12) an: 
123, Oid Kent-rd. (next Bricklayers’ Arms station), All war- 
ranted, and delivered free to any house in the kingdom, arabic 


M\UE NEW FILTER.—Dr, FORBES says : 

“Mr, LIPSCOMBE'’S PATENT NEW FILTER is the only 
known method by which lead and lime are removed from drinking 
water, It is, therefore, a most valuable invention.” Can only be 
hat at Mr. Lipscombe's Filter Office, 2'3, Surand (three doors from 
Tcmple-bar), Prospectus free. 


K 223"5 GENUINE MUSTARD. 
First Manufactared A.D. 1742, 


or more than 
One Hundred and Twenty Years, A 
This well-known brand of Mustard has been sold by the trade o! 
Great Britain for more than a Century, and is held in high est: 
mation for its perey and pungency of flavour, The qualities os 
are recommen: for family use are the Double Superfine aud ¢ 
Genuine, both of which can be obtained from most Family 
Grovers, in canisters of } 1b, and § lb. each, 
KE ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and CO., London. © 


BROTHEBS 


“ Need only be known to be appreciated.”—Era. “ The most 
pertect-fitting shirt made."—Observer. Six very superior quality tor 
(5a, Price-lista and instructions for self-measurement “free, 

Patentees, Richd. Ford and Co., 34, Poultry, 


ANSFLECTUM CRINOLINES, 
15a, 64., 184. 64., and 21s. 
“Wear admirably well.”—Court Journal, 
B PHIL! , 37, Plocadilly. 


ORSONS' PEPSINE WINE 
ie a perfectly palatable form for sAministering this popalar 
remedy for weak digestion. Manufactured by ‘I. Morsun and Son, 19 
and 46, Southampton-row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles, at 34, 5a, 
Lozenges, in Boxes, at 2s. 6d. and 44. 64. each 


dge Stores, AVY’S ORIGINAL DIAMOND CEMENT, 


An invaluable P: ration for joining broken China, Glass, 
Earthenware, Woods, Cabinetwork, and Fancy Articles of every 
description, with extreme and neatoens ; remarkable for 
the great facility of using it. Ae there are several divgraceful 

| imitectons of the Diamon’ Cement, the public ean avoid failure and 

| dlaappointmeant only by strict caution in purchasing none without 
the signatare. “ EB. Dav om the wrapper, 

NB. Manafactared by BARCLAY end SONS, No. 95, Farringdon- 

treet. Price la. per bottle 


; TAYLOR 1 
STARCH SANUS ACE URE TO H.R.H, THE PRINCESS OF TT 


(j, UEAEIRES PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 


GENUINE MUSTARD. nie 


. A havi b to a rigorous 
De, Hassall, ving subjected this Mustard to © Hifrhat it, 000 


tains the three essential es of good mostard Vol 

PURITY, PUNGENGY, and DELICATE FLAVOUR. | 4 
See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the “ Prise Ox," 4” 
Dr. Hassall's Re 


aud awarded the Prize Medal, 


BROWN AND POLSON'S 


ATENT CORN FLOUR. Tagtor RANT ci Gosoeee, oa. Merengncet ase Laodoe, 1. 
‘acketa, § 


For Puddings, Castarda, dec., and a favourite Dist for Children, 
being preferable to the best Arrowroot, 


REIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET, 


Forget-me-not, and Jockey Club, three of the finest perfumes 
made,—157 8, New Bond-street. J Lis 


o 
the 


Bolsonnean will be in London (Symond’s Motel, Brook-street, 
Grosvenor-square), on the loth and 16ch of Le tg bog 
Any person desirous of communicating with him by \- 
ence will be solicited to send the colour of the eye required and a 
photograph of the face, not co!eure:!. 


A FFER SEA-BATHING Use RIMMEL'S 

LIME JUIC# and G@LYCERINE to soften the Hal 

96, Strand ; and 24, Cornhill, - 

D?: DE JONGH'S LIGHT-BROWN cop 
LIVER O1L.—OPINION OF THE “ LANCET."—A perm’ 
fallacy, much too prevalent, is tha impression that cod-liyer ob 
observes :—“ cod-liver oil is not . 
simple as might be supposed, It fe certain that oils, which are any 
" ine and tbe 
find Dr D& JONGH’S Oil to be genuine, and rich tn jodine ane 
elements of the bile.” Sold only in caps imperial half-pints 

signees, ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO, 17, Strand, London j 
Chemists, = = 
jddlesex, bY 

the Parish of St, Mary-le-Strand, in the County of Mid Y 
THOMAS FOX. $,Catherine street, Strand, aforesaid—SATU RUA 
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Fhe composition of genuine 
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